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“MUSICAL AMERICA’S’ SYMPHONIC PRIZE 
STIMULATES CREATIVE ENDEAVOR AMONG 
MUSICIANS; MANY SCORES ARE SUBMITTED 


Following Requests of a Number of Prospective Entrants, 
and on Recommendation of Judges, Closing Date of Compe- 
tition Has Been Advanced to April 1, 1927—Advisability 
of Allowing Contestants More Time for Orchestration 
and Final Revision of Works Leads to Decision. 





TT 


Amat ESPONSE to MUSICAL AMERICA’S offer of a $3,000 prize for the 

SAN best symphony or symphonic work written by an American citi- 
KE zen has exceeded expectations, and the unusual number of 

REPAY scores already submitted indicates that composers throughout 

the country are competing. Many letters of inquiry are being 
received, and these, in addition to the manuscripts now in a safe deposit 
box, make it evident that many more scores will be entered. At the request 
of a number of prospective competitors, and on the recommendation of the 
judges, the closing date of the contest has been advanced to April 1, 1927. 

The contest was planned with the assumption that there is abundance 
of latent creative talent awaiting encouragement of a practical kind, and 
the announcement of the prize was made last December with the hope that 
native composers would be stimulated by the possibility of receiving an 
award commensurate with the difficulty of the task and by the assurance 
of public performances of the successful work in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and other cities. This hope has been ful- 
filled. 

When the details of the contest were first arranged, it was believed that 
twelve months would be a reasonable period to allow for the preparation of 
a score. Composers, however, are not always in a position to give as much 
time as they would like to their creative work; the making of a livelihood 
through teaching and other professional activities occupies their days and 
frequently encroaches on the hours set aside for meditation and writing. 

The advisability of allowing contestants more time has been under con- 
sideration for several months, and the inclination toward a modification of 
the contest rules to that end has been crystallized into a conviction by 
the receipt of a number of requests from composers who fear that they will 
not be able to complete the instrumental scoring and give their works the 
final revision before the close of the year. 

MuSICAL AMERICA therefore decided to allow three months additional 
time by advancing the closing date of the contest from Jan. 1, 1927, to 
April 1, 1927. As soon as this decision was reached, it was submitted for 
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GALA “AIDA” OPENS 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


Muzio Heads Cast in Which Lindi 
Makes Local Bow 


NOVELTIES INTEREST 
ON FIRST GANZ LIST 


Noack Begins Duties as Concertmas- 








ter—Orchestra Excels 
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LUCREZIA BORI 


Of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Follows Her Successful New York Soprano 
Recital with a Tour of the Country 


“Magic Flute’ Sounds Again 











CuHIcAGo, Nov. 8.—The Chicago Civic 
Opera, with a huge and fashionable 
first-night audience, this evening opened 
its season auspiciously. A brilliant per- 
formance of “Aida” enlisted the services 
of such favorite members of the com- 
pany as Claudia Muzio, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Cesare Formichi, Virgilio Laz- 
zari and Alexander Kipnis, and gave op- 
portunity for Aroldo Lindi, as Radames, 
to make his début. 

If this performance of “Aida” may be 
taken for augury, the twelve weeks of 
the Chicago Opera’s home season are to 
be crowded with exciting events. Ex- 
cellent scenery from the hand of Julian 
F. Dové furnished a background for the 
effective tableau, discreetly guided by 
the new stage director, Charles Moor. 
The ensemble was excellent, but as first- 
night audiences habitually find them- 
selves in a state of pleasurable excite- 
ment, it may justly be said that only 
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St. Louis, Nov. 6.—Rudolph Ganz was 
given an ovation on the afternoon ef 
Nov. 5, on the occasion of the first of 
the opening pair of concerts given by the 
St. Louis Symphony. Mr. Ganz’ popu- 
larity has grown each year, and his 
first appearance on the stage was the 
signal for a spontaneous outburst of 
applause which continued several min- 
utes. Sylvain Noack, the new concert- 
master, came in for his share, and the 
orchestra was also given a rousing wel- 
come. Several times during the after- 
noon the applause was so great that 
Mr. Ganz had his men rise to acknow!l- 
edge the acclaim. 

This demonstration of approval 
throughout the performance was richly 
deserved, for the improvement in the 
orchestra is striking and gratifying. The 
string section, led by Mr. Noack, shows 
the influence of a leader who not only 
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In Revival at Metropolitan 





cenit) 
By OSCAR THOMPSON 


OZART’S still cryptic compend 

of the sublime, the ridiculous 
and the masonic, “Die Zauberfléte,” 
re-appeared at the Metropolitan 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 6, after an 
absence of.ten seasons. The first of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s novelties and 
revivals, it possessed the allure of a spec- 
tacular extravaganza, as well as that of 
one of the most celebrated and historic 
of operatic scores. 

Moreover, the cast given it was not 
without popular enticements of its own, 
the principal singers among the feminine 
participants being Marion Talley as 
The Queen of the Night and Elisabeth 
Rethberg as Pamina—rdéles consecrated 
to the memory of some of the most re- 
fulgent names of a hundred and thirty- 
five years of the lyric stage. Saturday’s 
audience was correspondingly large and 





eager. Something more than the inter- 
est customarily evinced in any addition 
to the répertoire stirred as subscribers 
took their seats and standees foregath- 
ered at the rail. Among them were 
Mozart enthusiasts, for whom the singers 
and Serge Soudeikine’s scenic panoply 
were secdéndary considerations. But a 
larger number, no doubt, thought not so 
much of the etesian springs of which 
they were to sip, as of the vocalists and 
the stage splendors Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
had promised them. 

That a reaction of cordiality, rather 
than any very conflagatory enthusiasm, 
was subsequently discernible in the audi- 
ence’s appreciation of what had been set 
before it, can scarcely be attributed 
to any palling of the effect of Mozart’s 
music, though it has sparkled and in- 
gratiated itself with more of brilliance 
and persuasiveness in other years. Per- 
haps a fair appraisal should wait until 
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“SKYSCRAPERS” IS NOVELTY IN CHICAGO 





Carpenter’s Ballet Music 
Given by Symphony 
Under Stock 


By Eugene Stinson 

CuicaGco, Nov. 6.—Chicago got its first 
taste of John Alden Carpenter’s ballet 
music, “Skyscrapers,” at the Chicago 
Symphony’s regular subscription mat- 
inée yesterday afternoon, when per- 
formance of this jaunty score was 
enclosed between Bach’s Fourth Suite 
and Brahms’ Second Symphony. The 
construction of “Skyscrapers,” based on 
Mr. Carpenter’s theory that American 
life is a series of “violent alternations 


DENVER WELCOMES 
STRINGHAM’S POEM 


Civic Orchestra Plays New 
Score—Anne Gregory 
Appears 


By J. C. Wilcox 

DENVER, Nov. 6.—The first concert in 
the fifth season of the Denver Civic Sym- 
phony, given the evening of Oct. 29, was 
notable not only because it revealed the 
evolution of a more efficient playing body 
under the conductorship of Horace E. 
Tureman, but because a new symphonic 
work of undoubted worth was given its 


premier performance. This was a sym- 
phonic poem, entitled “Visions,” from 
the pen of Dr. Edwin J. Stringham, dean 
of Denver College of Music and music 
editor of the Denver Post. 

Dr. Stringham’s score combines a 
spontaneous melodic flow with very 
clever craftsmanship and comprehensive 
use of the modern harmonic idiom. In 
a very free and latitudinous sense, “‘Vi- 
sions” is programmatic. Without clearly 
defined episodes, it nevertheless presents 
a series of scenes or mood pictures. The 
persistency of a descending triad figure 
suggests as a sort of lettmotif that it 
personifies the principal character of 
this dream story. 

There are several passages of truly 
eloquent beauty in Dr. Stringham’s 
score, and when he has enriched the or- 
chestration in the few spots which now 
fall slightly below the general average, 
his tone poem will assuredly take its 
place among notable orchestral works by 
Americans. Some passages present 
technical difficulties of no mean order, 
and the comparative smoothness of its 
performance on this occasion bore elo- 
quent testimony to Mr. Tureman’s thor- 
oughness and painstaking care. Dr. 
Stringham has dedicated “Visions” to 
Mr. Tureman. 

Next to this, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee” awakened 
the greatest demonstration of apprecia- 
tion. Three short “London” Sketches 
by Casadesus provided instrumental 
comedy that proved mildly amusing. 

Anne Gregory, mezzo-soprano, sang 
an aria from “Joan of Arc” by Tchai- 
kovsky, in which she revealed an intel- 
lectual grasp of the poignant mood of 
the music. 

The orchestra’s further contributions 
were Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
“Sketch of the Steppes of Central Asia” 
by Borodin, and Wotan’s Farewell and 
= Magic Fire Music from “Die Wal- 
iire. 








Mrs. Coolidge Offers Chamber 
Music Prize for Italian 
Composers 


PRIZE of 3000 lire for a cham- 

ber music composition by an 
Italian composer, resident in Italy 
or in North America, has been of- 
fered by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, through the Allesandro 
Scarlatti Association of Naples. 
The conditions of the contest pre- 
scribe that the work shall be a 
symphony for chamber orchestra 
of. from eight to fifteen instru- 
ments. There is offered also a 
second prize of 3000 lire for a so- 
nata scored for flute and piano. 
bh contest will close in March, 
1927. 
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between work and play,” is doubtless 
familiar to all readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Oscar Thompson’s review of its 
premiére at the Metropolitan last Feb- 
ruary being, by the way, extensively 
quoted in ielix Borowski’s program 
notes for this week’s concerts. The 
“work” portion of “Skyscrapers” was, ac- 
cording to the composer, written in Chi- 
cago, and is a copy of sounds he heard 
from a riveting machine outside his 
study window. The “play” portions 
were composed in New York, and from 
this fact alone Mr. Carpenter is revealed 
as a normal Chicagoan, and therefore 
his utterances on the subject of Chicago 
life ought to be considered as having 
ample authority. 

It seemed ‘that so staid and conserv- 
ative an audience as the archestra’s 
Friday subseribers, who keep their sym- 
phony tickets locked up, year after year, 
with their diamonds and receipts of 
silver and other treasures, was scarcely 
an audience before which the potency of 
Mr. Carpenter’s jazzy art might best be 
tested. The work is essentially a stage 
work; its tone is too flippant to have 
its full flavor in a concert hall where 
Bach and Brahms are played on the same 
program, and where currently the other 
famous “B” is being memorialized in a 
series of six or seven centennial pro- 
grams. Mr. Carpenter’s score, too, is 
consecutive rather than coherent, which 
is excellent enough for the theater, but 


. which, when bereft of the picquancy of 


action, appears somewhat formless and 
meandering. Technically it is a highly 
accomplished piece of work. 

Mr. Carpenter was called forth from 
back stage to acknowledge the very 


Auer and Hofmann Become 
American Citizens 


WO celebrities in the musical 

world this week took out their 
final naturalization forms as citi- 
zens of the United States. Leopold 
Auer, violin master, now eighty- 
two years of age, was to appear 
at the New York post office build- 
ing on Nov. 8 to receive his final 
papers. Mr. Auer took the first 
step toward this end five years ago. 
Similarly Josef Hofmann, accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Philadelphia, was 
granted his final papers in the 
United States District Court on 
Nov. 5. Mrs. Edward W. Bok 
and her son Curtis Bok, were 
sponsors for the pianist at the 
ceremony. 


Seuuenssuvenscenenseenrerenenaas 


cordial plaudits of a perhaps not alto- 
gether converted audience. Mr. Stock’s 
reading was notable for vigor. 

The orchestra has had a busy week. 
After opening its Milwaukee season on 
Monday night, it returned to give the 
first of its Mandel Hall concerts, for the 
University of Chicago, on Tuesday after- 
noon. On Thursday it began its double 
series of children’s matinées, and on this 
program Mr. Stock explained and con- 
ducted music by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Volkmann, Weber and 
Moszkowski. Mr. Stock has continued 
his experiments in reseating his orches- 
tra, placing the players on a level, and 
asking ’cellos and second violins to ex- 
change places. 





Chaliapin’s “Barber” in Capital List 


QUEUE TUE EAT EEE 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—Feodor 

Chaliapin and his company in “The 
Barber of Seville” attracted a capacity 
house at the opening of the series under 
the local management of Katie Wilson- 
Greene, in Poli’s Theater, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 4, Mr. Chaliapin realized 
completely his unique conception of the 
réle of Don Basilio. The principals all 


sang and acted with a fine grasp of the 
drama and the score. Mr. Chaliapin is 
always a consummate artist, and as such 
he dominated the performance. The 
Figaro of Giorgio Durande ranked favor- 
ably with the best exponents of the 
part. Elvira de Hidalgo as Rosina sang 
with clear, bell-like tones. The audience 
demanded an encore in the Lesson Scene, 
and she gave “Clavelitos.” Joseph Bob- 
rovich as Count Almaviva, pleased with 
the fine tone and emotion in his singing. 
Giuseppe La Puma won much applause 
as Bartolo. Anna Lissetzkaya as Berta 
made the most of her opportunities. The 
chorus, though not large, was adequate. 
The stage sets were excellent and the 
costuming was beautiful. Much of the 
charm of the performance was due to 
the conducting of Eugene Plotnikoff. 

A joint concert was given in the Audi- 
torium of the Library of Congress, on 
Oct. 30, under the auspices of the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, by 
Alfred Cortot, pianist, and Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist. Beethoven’s “Kreut- 





zer” Sonata, was given with fine art- 
istry. Mr. Cortot played beautifully in 
the Chopin Sonata, Op. 35. Mr. Szigeti 
played the Chaconne from the D Minor 
Sonata by Bach, unaccompanied, giving 
a fine interpretation. The chief delight 
of the concert was Debussy’s Sonata in 
G, which deeply impressed the audience. 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was a guest. 


Chopin’s Piano Used 


The National League of American Pen 
Women presented Maurice Dumesnil, in 
a Chopin-Debussy program, in the Con- 
tinental Memorial Hall on Nov. 1. A 
feature of this concert was the use for 
the first time in America of a piano 
which once belonged to Chopin. Mr. 
Dumesnil gave four of Chopin’s works 
on the historic instrument—two Pre- 
ludes, a Mazurka, a Nocturne and a 
Waltz. On another piano he played 
Debussy’s Twelve Preludes and Chopin’s 
Sonata in B Flat Minor. 

On Sunday evening, Oct. 31, the Jew- 
ish Community Center inaugurated its 
series of five star concerts auspiciously, 
with the appearance of Sophie Braslau, 
contralto. She sang Beethoven’s “Ah, 
Perfido,” in magnificent style, and her 
whole program was musically superb. 
Rims k y-Korsakoff’s unaccompanied 
“Song of the Bride” was substituted for 
“Yohrzeit” by Silberta. Numbers given 
were by Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, 
Rubinstein, Kramer and others. 

DorotHY DEMuTH WATSON. 





Contest for Detroit Composers Opened 


DETROIT, Nov. 6—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale is offering $475 in prizes in the con- 
test for Detroit composers, which closes 


Jan. 1. William H. Murphy has given 
$100 for an orchestral or chamber music 
work; Gordon Mendelssohn, $100 for a 
composition in ballet form; Grinnell 
Brothers $50 for a piano composition; 
Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens $50 for a vocal 
composition; Mrs. Theodore O. Leonard, 
Jr., $50 for a duet for high and low 
voices or a chorus for women’s voices; 
the Tuesday Musicale $50 for an instru- 
mental composition; and the Federation 
of Musicians $75 as an optional prize. 
M. M. F. 


Easton Symphony Opens Season 


EASTON, Pa., Nov. 6.—The Easton 
Symphony gave its first concert of the 
season on Nov. 4 in the High School 
Auditorium. Several new members were 
seen in the personnel, but the orchestra 
remains the same conspicuous example 
of enterprise which has made its conduc- 
tor, Earle Laros, a noteworthy figure 
in the local field. The soloist, Ernest 
Edwards, baritone, sang “Largo al 
factotum” from “The Barber of Seville” 





with verve and artistry. A large audi- 
ence attested to the interest taken in 
Easton’s artistic venture. M. H. 





Philadelphia Ensemble Gives Rare Pro- 
gram of Stringed Works 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 6.—The Simfoni- 
etta, an organization of stringed instru- 
ment players, all from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and Irene Williams, soprano, 
appeared in a delightful concert—the 
second of the series—in Penn Athletic 
Club auditorium on Oct. 31. Fabien 
Sevitzky, a double-bass player un- 
der Leopold Stokowski’s baton, led a 
varied and appropriate program. The 
tone of the ensemble and its resource- 
fulness in presenting music of a type 
rare in the average concert were dis- 
played to advantage in Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo in D Minor, with the solo part 
effectively played by Alexander Thiede; 
the Arensky variations on a theme of 
Tchaikovsky, the two string numbers 
of the first “Peer Gynt” Suite, and a 
sparkling performance of “Molly on the 
Shore.” Miss Williams was in excel- 
lent voice. She sang numbers by Thomas, 
Hiie, Massenet, Veracini and Stephens. 
Ellis Clark Hammann played fine ac- 
companiments. me Ge 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
LAUNCHES NEW YEAR 


Van Hoogstraten Greeted with 
Ovation—Recital Pro- 
grams Given 
By Jocelyn Foulkes 

PORTLAND, ORE, Nov. 6—The six- 
teenth season of the Portland Symphony 
was opened auspiciously, on Nov. 1, with 
the largest number of subscribers in the 
history of the orchestra. Willem van 
Hoogstraten, in his second year as con- 
ductor, received an ovation. The pro- 
gram included the Overture to “Der 
Freischitz,” the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer,” Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Flight of 
the Bumble Bee,” Schelling’s “A Victory 
Ball’ and Tchaikovsky's Fifth Sym- 
phony. The “Victory Ball,” a novelty 
on last year’s list, was repeated by re- 
quest. The score of the “rlight of the 
Bumble Bee” was a gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
George N. Black. 

Atver the concert, the audience at- 
tended a recepuon given by the officers 
of the Sympanony Society, in nonor of 
Mr. van Hoogstraten. 

Marcel Grandjany, harpist. played 
under the direction of St. Mary’s 
Academy and College in Cathedral Hall 
on Oct. 28. Early and modern French 
numbers predominated. These, with Mr. 





Grandjany’s own compositions, drew 
enthusiastic response. 
Members of the Society of Oregon 


Composers represented on a program 
given recently at the Library were Lena 
W. Chambers, Daisy B. Bevans, Mrs. 
J. Harvey Johnson, Constance H. Pot- 
torf, Jean McKercher, Annabelle Wag- 
staff, Lucien Becker, Daniel Wilson and 
Lucille Cummins. The soloists were 
Gertrude Hoeber Peterson, Lena Cham- 
bers, Nina Pettibone, Prospera Pozzi, 
Miriam Oberg, Danie! Wilson and Jean 
Mc Kercher. 

Compositions by Evelene Calbreath 
were features at an informal musicale 
at her home. Miss Calbreath, accom- 
panied by Helen Calbreath, sang solos, 
Franck and Beatrice Eichenlaub played 
a sonata for violin and piano. 

Recent programs have been given at 
Reed College by Caroline Whitney, vio- 
linist; Jean Harper, organist; Tom 
Clark, baritone, and Lillian Howell, 
pianist. The accompanists were Cecilia 
Tenney and Mrs. George Henney. 

Frederick W. Goodrich lectured on 
Russian music for the musical apprecia- 
tion class of the MacDowell Club. Otto 
Wedemeyer, baritone, supplied the illus- 
trations. 

Mr. Goodrich recently reviewed the 
program for the first Symphony concert 
at the Central Library. 





Waterloo Festival Association Appoints 
Directors 


WATERLOO, Iowa, Nov. 6—Dr. J. E. 
Brinkman, president of the recently or- 
ganized Waterloo Music Festival Asso- 
ciation, has appointed a board of direc- 
tors of twelve members. The Associa- 
tion is composed of representatives from 
Waterloo’s civic and educational groups, 
as well as from music units. The spring 
festival planned by the Association will 
bring either the Minneapolis Symphony 
or the Chicago Philharmonic to the city. 
A concert will be given for the school 
children the first day. On the second 
day there will be a chorus of 250, the 
coalition of city choirs, directed by C. 
Albert Scholin. B. C. 


Midnight Concert by Galli-Curci 
Is Vancouver Feature 


ANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 6.— 

The appearance of Amelita 
Galli-Curci in this city has been an 
outstanding event. The prima donna 
gave a midnight recital and was 
greeted by an enthusiastic capacity 
audience, in spite of the hour. Her 
program included Benedict’s “The 
Gypsy and the Bird,” with flute ob- 
bligato by Manuel Berenguer, and 
Arditi’s “Parla.” These numbers 
were very popular. Another flute- 
accompanied number was Proch’s 
“Theme and Variations.” Other 
songs were by Paisiello, Rossini, 
Rubinstein, Schumann, Alyward, 
Samuels and Besley. Homer Sam- 
uels was the accompanist, and con- 
tributed piano numbers by Schubert 
and Debussy. A. WINIFRED LEE. 
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[Continued from page 1] 


approval to the five judges: Walter Damrosch, 
conductor of the New York Symphony; Alfred 
Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco Symphony; 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony; Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony, and Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Symphony. 

The consent of the judges to this change in the 
conditions of the contest has been unanimous. 
With their approval and commendation MUSICAL 
AMERICA takes pleasure in announcing that the 
time limit of the contest is extended to April 1, 
1927. The messages from the judges, together 
the conditions of the contest as modified, are 
appended. 

No other 





with 


alteration has been made in the con- 
ditions governing the $3,000 prize contest. The 
manuscripts will be turned over to the judges 
oe after April 1, 1927, and the decision 

vill be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 

MuSICAL AMERICA is sponsoring this contest be- 
cause of a belief that composition is not keeping 
pace with other phases of musical development 
in the United States. Performance of music has 
far outstripped production. Composers, ambitious 
to write symphonic works, have been faced by two 
discouraging thoughts—first, that no financial 


Goidensky 






































Upper Row, 


~~ 


Leopold Stokowski, 





recompense was in prospect for the time 
spent in the composition of a symphony 
and for the actual expense of copying the 
orchestral parts; second, that his work, 
representing months of labor, might re- 
ceive only a single performance and then 


be laid aside. Mr. 


It is the purpose of this prize contest 
obviate both these discouragements, 
offering a monetary reward that will 
be an adequate compensation and by 
assuring performances of the successful 
work in different parts of the United 
States. Furthermore, MUSICAL AMERICA 
now carrying on negotiations for the 
performance of the prize symphony in 
London, Paris, Berlin and other Euro- 
an capitals. 


Dear 


hy 
1 to April 1. 


test. 


gestation will produce results in keeping 
with your liberal offer. 
Very 


sincerely 


contest on April 1, three months later 
than the original time limit. 
Very truly yours, 


yours, FREDERICK A. STOCK. 


WALTER DAMROSCH. 





Mr. Weil: 


25 and hasten to assure you that I fully 
appreciate the wisdom of extending the 
date of closing the contest from Jan. M. 


Pa Mr. Stokowski’s Reply 
ertzs Letter Oct. 31, 1926. 
Oct. 29, 1926. Dear Mr. Weil: 
; Thank you for your letter to Mr. 
I am in receipt of your letter of Oct. Stokowski, who agrees to the extension 


of time you suggest regarding the con- 
test. Yours very truly, 

A. McGINTY, 
Secretary to Mr. Stokowski. 


Great works generally take time, and 
this extension might be the means of 
including another great work in the con- 


Conditions for Award 


It is the hope of MUSICAL AMERICA With kindest personal regards, I am 
at the successful work will be thor- Very faithfully yours, ‘6 . . » ,8S 
ghly representative of the national ALFRED HERTZ. of Musical America $s 


irit and that it will express the essen- 
tial quality of American idealism. The 
me is ripe for the national conscious- 
sss to manifest itself in music in un- 
istakable accents, and for the crea- 
tion of an idiom distinctive of this 
ymmonwealth. 

The replies of the judges, approving 
he allowance of additional time in the 


Mr. 


Koussevitzsky’s 
Oct. 

Extension of time for contest perfect- 
ly agreeable to me. 





Mr. Stock’s Letter . 
Oct. 30, 


Telegram 


KOUSSEVITZKY. 


$3000 Symphonic Prize 


29, 1926. 


First—The contestant must be an 
American citizen. 

* * 

Contest to close April 1, 1927 


* * * 


1926 Second 
70. 


mtest, are as follows: My dear Mr. Weil: 
Mr. Damrosch’s Letter I have received your letter and would RP pepe eager, os poo. Pm 
say that I am very much in favor of hands « as soon & I nt 

Oct. 27, 1926. granting an extension of time to the April ont and decision will be an- 

Dear Mr. Weil: composers at work on symphonies for nounced Oct. 1, 1927. 

I am absolutely in accordance with your prize contest. I feel sure that the : = i c 7 = ; 

our suggestion to give the composers judges will agree on the advisability and Fourth—The prize winning symphony 
nore time, and hope that the longer wisdom of your decision to close the or symphonic work .will have its first 


Serge Koussevitzky and Walter Damrosch: 


le = et - 


Hertseekt Phot 
Lower. Frederick A. Steck and Alfred Hertz 


production during the musical season of 


1927-28 in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco and 
other cities. 
7 _ ~ 

Fifth—Publication rights, together 
with all the rights of all kinds of re- 
production by means of automatic in- 
struments, or otherwise, are to remain 


of the 


x“ x ” 


the property composer. 


, 


Sixth— Manuscripts will be submitted 


under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a 
motto or device. he name of the com- 


poser in a sealed envelope, having on the 
outside the same or device, will 
accompany the manuscript. These 
sealed envelopes will be placed in a safe 
deposit box until such time as the award 
is made. 


motto 


Seventh—In the event that the 
should be unable to 
composition as being 
prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, MusicaL America will give 
similar prizes of $3,000 to each of the 
other successful 


judges 
decide upon one 


entitled to the 
Ps 


Pstants. 


conte 
> ~ 7: 
Eighth—In offering this 
cAL AMERICA’S sole 
vancement f 
only connection with the 
as the 
to the judges 
prize. N 


the loss or 


prize, MusI- 
meern is the ad- 
American music, and its 
contest will be 
the manuscripts 
donor of the 
responsi is assumed for 
jamage of manuscripts. 


transmitter of 


and as the 
bse 
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Mozart's Magic F 
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Elisabeth Rethberg as 


oe oe 
Pamina 


[Continued from page 1] 
additional representations are experi- 
enced. It may be that Saturday’s pro- 
duction was not what it will be. The 
circumstance that the usual dress re- 
hearsal open to the reviewers was sus- 
pended, may have been an indication that 
all was not ready. The slowness with 
which the stage transformations were 
achieved in the opera’s sixteen changes 
of scene tended to corroborate this hy- 
pothesis. Rarely is an opera so much 
as two minutes late in starting at the 
Metropolitan. This one was more than 
five. Therein was sounded something of 
a keynote for the afternoon. 

As if to offset the tendency of the 
visual action to drag, imposed by the 
use of spoken lines instead of the sub 
stitutional recitatives, Conductor Artur 
Bodanzky hurried the tempi throughout 
the first half of the performance, and 
the chief impressions left with the re- 
viewer, aside from details of the singing 
and staging, were of alternate hurry 
and delay—of scenes that slipped past, 
insufficiently emphasized, and of waits 
between them that were dispropor- 
tionately long. If ever the Metropolitan 
needed a revolving stage, it was Satur 
day. Much of the effect of a costly, even 
a lavish, production doubtless was lost 
through inadequacy of mechanics. 

Having commissioned Serge Soudei- 
kine, the neo-fantast who so successfully 
designed the “Petrushka” and “Ros- 
signol” sets, to proyide a color phantas- 
magoria for Schickaneder’s unfathom- 
able fairy tale, and having placed 
Samuel Thewman in charge of the stage, 
Mr. Gatti searched through his bulky 
roster and selected the following cast: 


hs chew hd on 60's ods Paul Bender 
Queen of the Night....... Marion Talley 
Sd »\6:a5'oh 20628 2 Elisabeth Rethberg 
First Lady....Editha Fleischer (début) 
re Phradie Wells 
. =a se Marion Telva 
& ew Charlotte Ryan 


Second Youth.... 
Third Youth.. 


» beads Grace Anthony 
re Dorothea Flexer 


Es waar 00s Rahat Rudolf Laubenthal 
The Speaker....... c .Clarence Whitehill 
oF ene . Arnold Gabor 
Two Priests....... ) Ludwig Burgstaller 
Papageno........ Gustav Schuetzendorf 
sie ce. stg gis Louise Hunter 
I 6 i oh dinig a wade George Meader 
Two Voices Max Bloch 


1 William Gustafson 
Conductor, Artur Bodanzky., 

The presence among the singers of 
several of these names gave the cast a 
current prestige in some degree com- 
parable with that of the more notable 
of the many performances that have in- 
tervened since the work was first heard 
in America in the eighteen-thirties. The 
last previous representations were in the 
season of 1916-17, when the work was 
heard three times, after having figured 
extensively in the répertoire since the 
opera year 1912-13, when it had the un- 
usual number of nine performances. 

Those who could recall the 1916 
“Magic Flute” did not remember it as 
a particularly superior one; but in some 
instances at least they were frank to 
say that they preferred the older sets 
and the manner in which the stage 
transitions were then achieved. 

Of Saturday’s cast, Mme. Rethberg, at 
least, was equal to all the exactions of 
the opera—in voice, style, taste, com- 
portment, appearance. It is unlikely 
that many Paminas have brought a 
lovelier quality of tone to her airs and 
dyets, and to that marvelous “Dagger” 





quartet in which Mozart proved how 
dramatic the most lyrical use of four 
feminine voices can be. If the entire 
performance could have been on a 
similar plane, it would have been a 
notable one irrespective of spectacle or 
details of stage management. 
Consideration of Miss Talley’s first 
assumption of the very difficult but not 
particularly grateful part of The Queen 
of the Night is not such a simple matter. 
Perhaps, here, especially, a more just 
evaluation could be reached later on. It 
was no small feat for a singer who first 
set foot upon the operatic stage less than 
a year ago to have coped with the réle 
at all—far less, to have gained that con- 
siderable measure of success which Miss 
Talley achieved. But the doubt remains 
as to whether she should have been per- 

















Papagena”™ 


Louise Hunter as 


mitted, or called upon, to undertake it 
this early in her career. Because of its 
unusual upward flights and its arduous 
rapid passages, there are experienced 
artists for whom Gilda and Lucia have 
no terrors who would be reluctant, in- 
deed, to pit their top registers against 
the phrases of the usually nameless 
Astrifiammante. 

True, there are but two solos allotted 
her, neither of them protracted, and they 
demand no competition with the bravura 
flute. But each of these, as written, 
climbs to a somewhat terrifying high F 
—the first air once, the second almost 
half a dozen times. 

If the reviewer’s ears reported cor- 
rectly, Miss Talley sang no F’s on this 
occasion. In “O zittre nicht, mein lieber 
Sohn,” she followed the precedent of 
some of her predecessors and mounted 
easily to a D, apparently well content 
with this alternative. The later and 
still more difficult “Der Hélle Rache,”’ 
with its succession of staccato F’s, was, 
we believe, transposed. If we are wrong, 
our apologies are extended. Whether 
the circumstance that Miss Talley (per- 
haps not quite so calm as she appeared) 
sang sharp at the time she was click- 
ing off these altitudinous phrases in- 
dicated that she could have vocalized 
higher quite as readily, need not to be 
entered into here. 

The young soprano’s voice sounded 
fuller than it did a year ago, and was 
no whit less musical. But this musi- 
eality was again most pronounced in the 
lower and medium tones—for which 
there was little call; and least in those 
stepladder effects which Mozart wrote to 
gratify his sister-in-law, Josefa Hofer. 
possessor of an abnormally high voice. 
The Queen of the Night, it would seem, 
is the last achievement to be demanded 
of a youthful coloratura. Not only the 
utmost finish, but the surety and poise 
that are seldom to be acquired save by 
years of stage experience, are essential 
in this part. Moreover, something 
sinister—some touch of cruelty in the 
flash of tone—is a dramatic requisite; 
and not the caressive tenderness that is 
the fundamental appeal of Miss Talley’s 
singing at its best. 

The singer’s make-up. too, was not 
altogether fortunate. Viewed through 
glasses, there was a baby pink-and- 
whiteness about this supposed virago, 
suggesting anything but an embodiment 
of unprincipled and obnoxious power. 
To sum it all up, Miss Talley’s achieve- 
ment was that of a very gifted girl, the 
fortunate possessor of an unusual voice 





united with a highly developed bat mot 

yet thoroughly perfected techmic, who 

had stepped a little beyond her depth and 

who might better have undertaken this 

role at some later period im her career 
= * om 


A sufficiently lively and mildly amus- 
ing Papageno, Gustav Schiitzendorf wery 





Paul Bender as “Sarastre” 


wisely permitted the duet, “Bei Man- 
nern,” with Mme. Rethberg, to become 
almost a soprano s with a half-woice 
baritone obbligato—since his vocal tom 
was not the best attribute of a merittort- 


ous but not exactly mercurial chara 
terization. Rudolf Laubenthal’s Tesnim 
had more of earnestness than of Mo- 
zartean deftmess. There is, after al 
some difference between this music and 
that of Wagner. Paul Bender was mod- 
erately successful with the tw ne le~ 


brated bass airs of Sarast 
Osiris” and “In diesen he 
bringing to them all the digmity asse 
ciated with their Rosicrucian symbolism 
but it is not difficult to recall] imstanmces 
in which they have had steadier, more 
sumptous tone. 

Clarence Whitehill as the Speaker amd 
George Meader as Monestotes were 2a! 
that was required. So, too, the two trios 
of women’s voices. Editha Fleischer 
making her Metropolitan début as the 
first of the queen’s ladies 
that she is an experienced Movart singer 
and in the opening scene with Tar 
gave to the concerted music a bo y 
rather lacking in the verformamce 2s a 
whole. It remained, however, for pert 
Louise Hunter, a happy 
Papagena, to infuse something of high 
spirits and bubbling vitality imto those 
latter scenes which stood most im meed 
of them. 
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thought as 


lute 1s First of Opera Revivals 
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Marien Talley as “The Queen of the Night” 


Though a raised inner stage was not 
used, as im “Cosi Fan Tutte,” the theater 
of Mozart’s time was suggested by an 
immer proscenium with miniature boxes. 
There were special blue curtains whic} 
parted om the first scene, after the tra- 
ditional knocks of the stage manager had 
beem heard. Thereafter followed scene 


m seene of curious and sometimes 
baffling design. Soudeikine’s setting 


have the merit, at least, of being pro- 
rocative, and it may be assumed that a 
little comtroversy can do the present 
production no harm. To this reviewer, 
t seemed that imaginative conceptions 
had beem literalized in their execution; 
that famtastic designs had been reduced 
m the painting to the commonplace; that 
what was intended to be garishly bizarré 
became merely indifferently grotesque 
The scemes may have suffered from in 
adequate lighting, as the costumes un 
joubtedly did—so, too, the personalities 


he singers 


There was applause in moderation 
after several of the scenes and at the 
close of each of the acts when the prin 

pals were summoned before the curtain. 
The heartiest approbation of the after- 
undoubtedly was that which fo!- 

wed Mme. Rethberg’s very expressive 
amd artfully phrased ~rojection of the 
air. “Ach ich fiihl’s”—one of the loveliest 
melodies of this imperishable score 
Confronted with such beauty, the listener 
is econmtent to abandon as “confusion 

wrse confounded” all the fuss and con- 
ure about Schickaneder’s crazy-quilt 
libretto—symbolic of everything from 
the ritual of eighteenth century Free 
masonry to the hostility of the Em- 
Maria Theresa—and decide that 
whem a Mozart speaks through opera, 
the music’s the thing. 


moon 






press 








New Italian Conductor Makes Bow 
at Third Performance of Season 
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ECOND in interest only to the 
sartorially resplendent 
night and the presentation on Satur 
day afternoon of the first revival of 
the operatic year was the first ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 4, of the company’s 
new Italian conductor, Vincenzo 
Bellezza. He presided over “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” in which Maria 
Jeritza and Giovanni Marti i made 
their first appearances of the seasom 
Aside from “La Vestale.” which be- 
gan the season on Monday night with 
Rosa Ponselle as its star, and the Sat- 
urday revival of “Die Zauberfidte.” the 
refection afforded andiences of the first 
week of opera consisted of “Meister- 
singer,” enlisting the services of Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Florence Easton, Rv- 
dolf Laubenthal and other German and 
American members of the company; 
“Marta,” with Beniamino Gigli, Frances 
Alda, Giuseppe de Laca and Ima Bours- 
kaya; and “Faust,” in which the chief 
parts were sung by Giacomo urt- 
Volpi, Queena Mario. Léon Rothier and 
Lawrence Tibbett. Louise Lorch, om 
of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s new American 
singers, made her first Metropolitan ap- 
pearance at the Sunday night comcert 








The First “Meistersinger” 


Alt Niirnmburg raised its Gothic gables 
and diffused the scent of its elder blos- 
soms over the Metropolitan stage 
Wednesday night, where, at the sea 
som’s opening two evenings before, Im- 
perial Rome had flaunted its banners and 
marched its legions. Just as there ar 
many for whom the season never really 
begins until the Metropolitan year is on, 
mo matter how many important concerts 
may have gone before, so there is an 
immer brotherhood that becomes sentient 
only with the birththroes of the season’s 
first Wagner. These do not line the rails 
with stamdees as multitudinously as d 
the thurifers of Italian opera, but they 
eam split hairs in a way that the high- 
moters seldom do. They were hard at 
it Wednesday night. 

Lawrence Tibbett provided the tra- 
ditionists with a bone to pick, by a first 
assumption of the part of Kothner, in 
which he seemed to be seeking to enlarg 
the possibilities of the part, particular! 
im its comedy aspects. This reviewer 
frankly liked some of the bits of busi 
mess which others regarded as amateur- 
ish or overdrawn. Moreover, he sang 
the music with a voice that stood ou' 


[Centinued on page 7] 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 





Ogden Song Society Espouses Ideal of Broader Musicianship in Vocal Music and Gives Enthusiastic Support to Work of 
National Federation — Springfield Musical Club, Institution in the Ozarks, with Membership of Several Thousands, 
Aids Civie Association’s Program—Chicago Music Study Group Stresses Work of American C omposers 
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Left to Right, Ellen H 


Thomas. President 
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- The Song Society oF 
Ogden was created 
remedy ] 
comings among students 
of music. Ellen Thomas. 
noticing that there was a general lack 


of musical background and knowledge 


asin tia , 
certain snort- 


among some of her pupils, organized 
classes to cover a broader field of mu- 
sicianship. Generally, Miss Thomas 
found that voice students may have 


good vocal equipment, may sing well and. 
in many instances, play the piano well, 
but very few of them were found it 
be well acquainted with the hi 
vocal art and with the highly gift 





posers who have developed the art song 
sacred and operatic music that they sing 
Some of the advanced students of Miss 


Thomas’ classes wished to continue their 
study and broaden their education, so 
they met and organized the Song Society 
Mrs. Gilbert Porter was the first 

dent and Mrs. R. A. Hunter was first 
secretary. During the last five 
of interesting study the members have 





made close analysis of folk-songs, art 
songs, oratorios—especially “Messiah,” 


“The Creation,” “Elijah”—and man 
operas, chamber music, both foreign and 
American. Certain members are pre- 
pared each time to illustrate the lesson. 

These same members always give much 
in a civic way, for the advancement of 
good music in the city, being prepared 
to give solos, duets, trios, quartets and 
music for women’s chorus. They also 
support all good operas and concerts by 
attending in a group. 


‘A 
| 


All members in 
the Society are active members. 

The Society wishes to do all it 
to assist the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. It is following with much 
satisfaction the progress that the Fed- 
eration is making all over the country 

The present officers of the Song So- 
ciety are: Ellen Thomas, 
Lucille Foulger, secretary 

The Society meets twice a m 


= 


can 


president 


mth. Cur- 


rent musical events are discussed each 
time. Miss Thomas, a teacher in the 
= 


Ogden Conservatory, is a musician 
much experience. 
tensively and studied with some of the 
world’s best teachers. She is first vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs for Utah, ' 
is highly appreciative of the help and 
guidance that she is fitted to give 

The active study work for this sea- 
in September 


A. 4 “ 
she has traveled ex- 


ana the Society 


son was begun 











SOME MUSICAI 


POWERS IN UTAH, MISSOURI 


AND ILLINOIS 


the Semg Seciety, Ogden. Utah: Birdie Atwood, President, and Henry Gardner, Secretary, of the Springfield Musical Club, Springfield, 


Me.: Annie Nissen. President of 


= Importance of Institution 


Attaches to Organization 


ANNAN MAMA 


2 In Spring field, Mtussourt 


2) 
2) 
3) 
4 


7 


an institution in this city of the Ozarks. 
organized in 1897, joined the Na- 
f Music Clubs in 1909, 
State Federation in 
1918. The Club is also a life member 
f the National Federation, having sub- 
fund in 1923 
> a memorial to Rosa Ward Atwood. 


scribed to the endowment 


*) 


Both men and women are admitted t 
membership, and the plan has been 
found a wise one. The Club’s aim has 
been to cultivate an appreciation of mu- 
sic among the public and cooperation 
among musicians. 

Many artists of renown have been 
brought to Springfield through the 
agency of the Club, but just at present 
the organization’s efforts are being con- 
fined to helping the Civic Music Associa- 
tion, which was organized last year. This 
year the membership will be increased to 
4000, with special student rates. 

Last year for the Springfield Musical 
Club was a most successful one, and the 
membership is now 150, including active, 
associate and honorary. The chairman 
of the program committee, Mrs. Alfred 
Sanders, has been a devoted worker, and 
consequence, the monthly public con- 
: have been pleasing to the eye as 
well as to the ear, with attractive cos- 

] and stage settings. 

year’s subjects were American 

English music. » 
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and E as Each concert is 
followed by a meeting of the study club 
department two weeks later. These meet- 
ings are held at the homes of members, 


t The members stud- 
ied the Federation text book by Gehrkins 
last season and had an excellent leader 
in C. P. Kimsey of Teachers’ College 


stesses 











Lorreiated reading was assigned ior 
each ch er, and there were reviews 
and musica lustrations fter the 
programs, a social hour is enjoyed 
Study Acoustics 
The subject of acoustics was four 

: ally interesting at one meeting last 
season The members enjoyed a lecture 
by Professor Temple, who used equi 


the Music 


Study Club. Chicage, IIL 


and some ex- 
movements of 
sound waves, etc. Myers followed 
this with a dem ration of the possi- 
bilities of each orchestral instrument. 

The Club’s monthly meetings last year 
began in October with the annual recep- 
which held at the Chamber of 
Commerce. In November “Ye Old Time” 
concert was given in costume. The De- 
cember program was devoted to modern 
Amerikan music. he January concert 
presented some old and modern English 

usic, and Myers’ Symphony assisted. 
In February, Negro and Indian pro- 
grams were given, special stage settings 
being used for the Indian program, and 
Indian costumes were worn. In March, 
Liza Lehmann’s song le, “In a Per- 
sian Garden,” was sung by a quartet. 
There were also Oriental ensemble num- 
bers and dances to the accompaniment 
of the High School orchestra. All per- 
formers were in Persian costume. 

The April program of American com- 
positions was held at one of the churches 
and included numbers for organ, piano, 
voices and strings. The last program, in 
May, included Cadman’s cycle, “Morn- 
ing of the Year,” sung by a quartet, with 
an ensemble in spring music and dances. 

Last season was the first time the Club 
has included interpretative dancing in 
its programs, and the members have 
found it a most attractive feature. All 


ment from his laboratory. 
showing 


Mr. 


1} 
cellent nim: 
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was 














except the April program presented 
some kind of dance. 
Several delegates from the Club at- 


tended the State Federation convention 
in St. Louis April 22, 23 and 24 and ap- 
peared on the program 


vv _. IN. Nov. 6.— The 
War Department announces 


} 


that a cash prize of $1,500 will be 

awarded for a song suitable for 

adoption by the infantry branch of 

the service, to be known as “The 

Infantry Song.” The contest was 
1 


opened Nov. and will close July 


1, 192 The contest is being con- 
ducted by the Jnfantry Journal, an 
army publication with offices at 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N. W., in 

ty. The only specific re- 


ents are that the song must 
] march 


th or m2 mune — 


be sé 10 
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Chicago Club Gives Special 
Attention to “Productions 


of American Composers 


LARA AURO UT 


EeererIeTIewMI IY 


HICAGO, ILL., Nov. 6.—The 
Study Club of Chicago was organ- 
ized in 1920 by Mrs. Babize and Mrs. 
Leimbach, with several friends who were 
music, especially that of 


Music 


interested in 
American composers. After various diffi- 
culties, the Club, during the past year, 
has been revived and developed to an 
astonishing extent. Last pro- 
grams included American, French and 
German opera, Scandinavian and Rus- 
sian music and folk-music. Community 
singing opens and closes the programs. 
A paper is read on the subject of the 
day, followed by either vocal or instru- 
mental illustrations of the music. 

Last year the Club studied American 
composers for the entire year, one pro- 
gram being devoted to American women 
composers. 

A particularly attractive program of 
the season 1923-24 was devoted to Ori- 
ental music. On this occasion, a Hindu 
university graduate gave a lecture on 
“Music of the Orient,” with songs by 
another East Indian, followed by trans- 
lations from Rabindranath Tagore’s 
“Impressions of Occidental Music.” Oc- 
cidental composers’ reactions to Oriental! 
music were represented by compositions 
of Victor Herbert, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Laura Hope and others. 

The Club has always been active in 


season’s 


the encouragement of youthful talent, 
thereby fostering good music in the 
home. 





Mu Phi Epsilon Chapter Is Installed in 
New York 

Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsi- 

lon, the national honorary musical sor- 

rity, was installed in New York City on 


Oct. 18 by the national president, Lu- 
cille Eilers Brettschneider, of Cincin- 
nati. On the same day, the national club 


house of Mu Phi Epsilon at 57 West 
Seventy-fifth Street was formally 
This club house is available 
for students who come to New York 
from any of the fifty-five chapters of the 
sorority. 


. 
opened. 
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Applying the Libretto Technic to Real 
Life, and the Other Way ’Round— 
England Tottering, with Sir Thomas 
(Beecham not Lipton) About to 
Leave—Origin of a Favored Term 
for Punched Tickets—Berlin in 
Need of New Sites for Statues, Par- 
ticularly Beethoven’s — Those 
Wagner Traditions Once More—A 
Noted Program Annotator Adds an 
Explanation to the Biilow-Brahms 
Mystery 


OES the theft of the jewels of the 

sculptured Madonna in Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s opera of low life in Naples strike 
you as a stage absurdity, never likely to 
happen in reality? 

If it does, you’re wrong again, for 
over in Italy there is a former Chicago 
gangster, Vincenzo Genna, serving a 
long sentence at hard labor for just the 
offense which Gennaro is goaded into 
committing in the opera. Though he 
denies he is guilty and has appealed his 
case, he stands convicted of having 
stolen the jewels of the famous Madonna 
di Trappani last year. 

But there is something more than 
mere similarity of offense to tie the 
Trappani theft to the opera. Jim 
Genna, as he was well known in Chi- 
cago, was a regular opera-goer, a good 
friend of some of the opera stars and 
the possessor of a diamond ring which 
was frequently compared, by reason of 
its size and brilliance, with the big dia- 
mond one of the prima donnas of the 
company flashes when in public. 

But poor Gennaro in the opera never 
knew anything but poverty, and he died 
a wretched suicide. Genna, in real life, 
is said to have made a fortune in Chi- 
cago’s alcoholic war, and when he re- 
turned to Italy, to have rented a mag- 
nificent apartment and played the réle 
of the man about town, throwing his 
money right and left in the night clubs 
of Rome. 

Perhaps if the libretto had been writ- 
ten in 1926 instead of about 1910, the 
worthy booksmiths would have given it 
some such up-to-date touch of high liv- 
ing instead of the old-fashioned stab- 
bing-act that seemed to them the one 
satisfactory way of disposing of Gen- 
naro. 

= . . 

UT the meanest thief of whom |! 

have heard anything of late was the 
one who—so a ‘round-about report from 
London and Canada has it—looted the 
dressing rooms while the Glasgow Or- 
pheus Choir was singing one of its re- 
cent concerts and took not only cloth- 
ing and money but the choir’s music 
sheets. I would suspect such a man of 
“treasons, stratagems and spoils,” for a 
thief who could ply his trade while 
this organization was singing certainly 
was neither a musician nor a Scot. 


. > = 


O Sir Thomas Beecham has decided 

that everything and everybody in 
England are doomed, and he is going to 
shake the dust of the island from his 
feet. 

If it were true that he had been en- 
gaged as conductor of the Philadelphia 


Orchestra, I wouldn't blame him, for 
there is no orchestra in England to com- 
pare with it. But the cables are prob- 
ably just a little mixed on that point. 
I rather fancy that Leopold Stokowski, 
whose contract was recently extended, 
would be reluctant to step aside, even 
for the doughty Sir Thomas. 

If he does come to America there 
ought to be engagements for him as 
“guest” conductor. But, so far as I 
have heard, none of our fixtures are 
likely to be displaced to give the dis- 
tinguished Britisher a prize plum here. 

And as for England being “finished, 
not only musically but every other way,” 
I am not se sure. I have rather a large 
faith in old Albion, myself. Some of 
our colonial settlers came over, I suspect. 
because England was, to their minds, 
already “finished” in their day. In 
composition, at least, England has but 
recently had the most fruitful period 
since Handel—perhaps since the Eliza- 
bethans. That would scarcely have 
come about in a country that was 
“finished,” musically or otherwise. 

But I do share, within moderation, 
the feelings of Sir Thomas with respect 
to the subsidizing of radio concerts by 
orchestras rather than the subsidizing 
of the orchestras themselves. 

For that is what he charges govern- 
ment broadcasting in England to be— 
a subsidy for the radio. 

If the English people are fools enough 
to prefer a microphone substitution for 
the real music—if they want, instead of 
the “beautiful human voice” and “the 
miraculous fabric of the orchestra” what 
Beecham describes as “the most horrible 
chattering, gibbering, chortling and 
shrieking of devils and goblins”—then, 
says Sir Thomas, let them have what 
they deserve, while Sir Thomas himself 
hies him to a land where one millionaire 
supporter of orchestra spends more 
money on a single ensemble than Eng- 
land spends for all its music. 

America will welcome Sir Thomas as 
it welcomes all of Europe’s musicians 
who see their destiny here. He has done 
scme very praiseworthy and plucky 
things for music in his own country, 
particularly with respect to opera in the 
vernacular. But I think most of us 
would rather see him fight out this radio 
battle, if it is so serious as he considers 
it, on his native heath than to permit 
the loud speaker to chase him aboard 
ship. After all, mechanical music can 
never be the real thing, and, England, 
nursed along a bit, may yet endure for 
the remainder of Sir Thomas's allotted 
days. 





THINK it was Christopher Morley 

who discovered, on taking out his win- 
ter sweater vest, that “the moths had 
been using it for a commutation ticket.” 

What made me think of that was the 
passing of Annie Oakley, the famous 
woman rifle shot. She could fill any 
target full of holes. So it came about 
that passes given to newspapermen and 
others for sporting events, concerts 
theaters, circuses and sundry oiher 
events came to be known as “Annie 
Oakleys.” 

As Miss Oakley herself once told the 
story, Ban Johnson, the baseball mag- 
nate, was the first to use the term. It 
seems that a man who had rented out 
his baseball pass was brought to him. 
and when the manager surveyed the 
punches in the pasteboard, he remarked 
that it looked as if Annie Oakley had 
been using it to shoot at. 

By one of those curious extensions 
of popular speech, any punched ticket 
came to be spoken of as an “Annie Oak- 
ley.” I suppose few of the press agents 
and newspapermen who employed the 
term for complimentaries ever thought 
of connecting it with the rifle woman. I 
remember seeing a pencil notation of a 
theater advance man in which he had 
written out an order for an “annyokly” 
for a friend. 

Keeping track of their tickets is quite 
a problem for those who simply must 
hear all of New York's music—or as 
much of it as they can get to, by divid- 
ing their afternoons and evenings be- 
tween the greatest possible number of 
events—and I sometimes think that a 
lot of confusion and annoyance could be 
saved if concerts could be put on a single 


commutation-ticket basis with holes 
punched at the door. 

There are New Yorkers whose tickets 
would amply justify the use of Ban 
Johnson’s expression, and would com- 
pare in holiness with either Miss Oak- 


ley’s target or Christopher Morley’s vest. 





OT because he objects particularly 

te anything that has been published, 
so far as it has come to his ears, but 
because he has no wish to permit irre- 
sponsible persons to make any capital 
they please of real or imaginary inci- 
dents of his career, Feodor Chaliapin 
has been stirred to protest against what 
purports to be his autobiography. He 
has sent cablegrams to Russia asking on 
what authority certain facts given by 
him some years ago to his friend Maxim 
Gorky are now being utilized in a vol- 
ume being hawked about as Chaliapin’s 
own life story. I am told that the book 
makes the legendary Don Juan of song 
and story appear like a second rater in 
his own particular line, and that the 
Catalogue Aria of Leporello, so inimi- 
tably sung by Chaliapin, is similarly re- 
duced to the commonplace by compari- 
son. It is one of the penalties of being 
a singer that what people can’t find out 
they imagine. 

It used to be said of singers that they 
were entit’ed to their own lives. If not, 
it seems to me that they at least should 
have the right to pen their own auto- 
biographies. 


VER in Berlin, I am told, they have 

been having a time of it, trying to 
find a place to put up a statue of Bee- 
thoven, the centenary of whose death has 
resulted in much additional honor being 
paid this year to a composer never seri- 
ously neglected. It seems that some of 
the radicals, who have been most anxi- 
ous to claim Beethoven for their own, 
have been highly irritated because all 
of the more select squares and show 
spots are already occupied by statues 
of kings and princes and warriors and 
chancellors. The spot selected for the 
Beethoven memorial has been described 
as in a district altogether too “shabby” 
for so great a man. But surely, if Bee- 
thoven’s fame is to be perpetuated as a 
man of the masses, a revolutionist, and 
one of the world’s original socialists, 
rather than as the composer of some 
of its greatest music, these same radi- 
cals should be the last to object to sur- 
roundings not quite so regal as Unter 
den Linden. My own opinion is that 
Beethoven’s music, not his statues—and 
least of all his volitics—will go right 
on elevating the beloved masses. 


< 





CYTRANGE, isn’t it, that Wagner, the 
» smasher of operatic conventions and 
tradtions, should come in time to be the 
very stronghold of these same conven- 
tions and traditions. 

All the devout Wagnerians (and, said 
Huneker, all of us are Wagnerians) 
know in advance just what a perform- 
ance of any of the works of the master 
should be; the details are all settled in 
their minds, and any departure there- 
from is almost certain to result in pro- 
tests. 

There was an instance in point at the 
Metropolitan last week when young 
Lawrence Tibbett, that sterling Ameri- 
can baritone who set all operadom talk- 
ing with his Ford in the “Falstaff” re- 
vival two seasons ago, was cast for the 


first time as Kothner in “Die Meister 
singer.” 

Of all the Wagner operas, “Meister. 
singer” most typically represents th« 
revolt of Wagner against tradition 
Beckmesser, as all the world knows, is 
a caricature of the critic Hanslick, and 
the absurd tablature of the mastersing 
ers is symbolic of the hidebound rules 
of conservatism. 

Yet I heard Mr. Tibbett roundly be 
rated by one member of a group oi 
Wagnerites in the lobby of the Metro 
politan between acts, because he ha: 
presumed to apply his. own ideas t 
Kothner. That worthy, it seemed, hac 
too much paunch and patted it too fre- 
quently; his red wig bulged out inches 
too far over the ears; he walked too 
ostentatiously, and he apparently re- 
garded himself as altogether too impor- 
tant a figure in the “Meistersinger”’ 
cast. 

Now there is always the possibility 
that a secondary rdéle will cease to be 
a secondary one if the right artist takes 
hold of it. It happens on the spoken 
stage and it happens in operas other 
than those of Wagner. The one ques- 
tion, it seems to me, with respect to 
Tibbett was not whether he stepped a 
little out of the picture, but whether 
what he did was done well. That, of 
course, is a matter of critical opinion 
rather than of conformity with tradi- 
tion, and the reviewers do not all seem 
to have been of the same mind. I, for 
one, am inclined to think Wagner would 
have been quick to subscribe to the re- 
mark—I think it was W. S. Gilbert’s— 
that there are no small parts; there are 
only small singers. Mr. Tibbett, I 


think, has rather conclusively proved he 


is not one of these. 





XPLANATIONS have a way, some- 

times, of being far more confusing 
than the original question. Now there 
is no more learned authority on music 
in America than Phillip Hale, the vet- 
eran Boston critic and program anno- 
tator, and none who sees and writes 
more clearly. Yet I must confess that 
I am utterly at loss to comprehend what 
Biilow meant when he described the 
Brahms First as “the Tenth Symphony” 
—after having read what Hale, in quot- 
ing Biilow, included in some recent Bos- 
ton Symphony notes by way of clearing 
up an old misconception. 

“Ask a music-lover at random,” Hale 
sets forth, “what Biilow said about 
Brahms’ Symphony in C Minor, and he 
will answer: ‘He called it the Tenth 
Symphony.’ If you inquire into the pre- 
cise meaning of this characterization, 
he will answer: ‘It is the symphony 
that comes worthily after Beethoven’s 
Ninth’; or, ‘It is worthy of Beethoven’s 
ripest years’; or in his admiration he 
will go so far as to say: ‘Only Brahms 
or Beethoven could have written it.’ 

“Now what did Biilow write? First 
after my acquaintance with the Tenth 
Symphony, alias Symphony No. 1, by 
Johannes Brahms, that is since six weeks 
ago, have I become so intractable and 
so hard against Bruch-pieces and the 
like. I call Brahms’ first symphony 
the Tenth, not as though it should be 
put after the Ninth; I shou'd put it be- 
tween the Second and the ‘Eroica,’ just 
as I think by the first Symphony should 
be understood, not the first of Beethoven, 
but the one composed by Mozart, which 
is known as the ‘Jupiter.’ ” 

I have gone back over this three times. 
If the Brahms First is the Tenth, how 
can it be placed between the Beethoven 
Second and the Beethoven “Eroica” or 
Third? 

Does this mean with respect to merit 
or historical sequence? 

If merit, then the “Jupiter” is the 
greatest of all symphonies and _ the 
Brahms is rather far down the list. 

Did Biilow mean that the Beethoven 
Second Symphony is a better one than 
the Brahms First? 

Did he mean even that the Beethoven 
Second is better than the “Eroica’”’? 

Are these three then to be ranked, 
according to their worth. as the Ninth, 
Tenth and Eleventh symphonies, in point 
of beauty? 

If so, what are the seven other sym- 
phonies between the Mozart “Jupiter” 
and the Beethoven Second? 

Perhaps Biilow named them all in or- 
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der. I don’t know. Mr. Hale hasn’t 
told us. Some day I may have time to 
look up the letter which Bulow wrote 
in 1877 to a German music journal, in 
which the designation of the Tenth Sym- 
phony was first used, and ascertain for 
myself whether the issue is any 
clearer there. But at the risk of being 
regarded as hopelessly stupid, I must 
confess that I am not surprised to read 
in Mr. Hale’s notes that what Bilow 
wrote “is still curiously misunderstood.” 
= ~ ~ 

WOMAN, even if she is a vestal vir- 

gin, should never cease to be coy 
about her age. So no one will blame Gi- 
ulia in “La Vestale” if the critics, pos- 
sibly assisted by the typesetters, become 
sadly mixed on their dates. In perusing 
the morning paper reviews of the Metro- 
politan opening I find that Lawrence 
Gilman in the Herald Tribune says the 
Spontini opera will never again see 119, 
Samuel Chotzinoff observes in the World 
that the work is 127 years old, and Olin 
Downes remarks in the Times that it is 
now aged 112. With the arrival of the 
Evening Sun, I discover that the she is 
109. Gilman, as might be expected of a 
eareful program annotator, is_ right. 
The first performance in Paris, during 
the heyday of the Empress Josephine, 
was on Dec. 15, 1807. How can young 
Rosa Ponselle ever make Giulia look her 
years! 

= ” a 


HE German scientist who predicts 

that if women continue with their 
mannish haircuts, their mannish dress 
and their mannish occupations, they will 
grow beards and sing bass, is painting 
a gloomy future for opera. Take the 
“Magic Flute,” last week’s revival at the 
Metropolitan, for instance. It would 
quite spoil that opera to have the part 
of Sarastro interchangeable with the 
réle of the Queen of the Night. And 
one does not exactly fancy bass colora- 
tura in the “Lucia” mad scene—accom- 
panied, say, not by the flute but the 
double bassoon! remarks your 


x“ 





GANZ HAS UNIQUE PLAN 


St. Louis Artists and Composers to be 
Featured with Symphony 
St. Louts, Nov. 6. — Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony, is 
working out a most unique plan for the 
Sunday afternoon “popular” concerts of 
his orchestra. 


Although a few notable artists will 
appear on the programs, much home tal- 
ent will be employed. Mr. Ganz will con- 
tribute personally to the programs, p!ay- 
ing on one occasion the Mozart Double 
Piano Concerto with Mrs. David Krieg- 
shaber and again in a trio made up of 
Max Steindel, ‘cellist; Sylvain Noack, 
violinist, and himself as pianist. 

There will be a special “St. Louis 
Day,” when St. Louis composers’ works 
will be placed upon the program. Works 
of Ernest R. Kroeger and Jessie Gaynor 
Blake, the latter known for her chil- 
dren’s songs, will be performed. 

The Washington University Glee Club 
will appear with the orchestra on one of 
the Sunday afternoons. 

Mr. Ganz will devote one Sunday af- 
ternoon to the demonstration of instru- 
ments to adults. He has done this for 
the chi'dren of St. Louis many times, but 
never for adults. At these concerts lead- 
ing members of the St. Louis Symphony 
will appear as soloists. 





T. C. Calloway Returns to Montgomery 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 6. — T. C. 
Calloway, organist and choir director of 
the First Baptist Church, has returned 
from a sojourn of four months in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where he was convalescing 
from a severe illness. 





Holland Singers Experiment in 
New Opera Form 


OTTERDAM, Oct. 25.—A novel 
form of operatic productions, 
in which the singers will sit in the 
orchestra and the action be carried 
on by mimes, is being planned by 
the Co-Opera-tie. Alexander Pool- 
man, director of the organization, 
recently outlined his theory that 
the two components of opera, the 
visual and aural, should be entirely 
independent for the best results. 
Thus, he argues, the mise-en- 
scene can be much more artisti- 
cally done. The new form, he 
states, will be particularly helpful 
in such works as “Salome” and 
“Carmen,” where there are impor- 
tant dance elements. He cites the 
old Greek dramas, with their inde- 
pendent chorus, and the ideals of 
Gluck as his patterns. 











COMPOSERS’ LEAGUE 
TO GIVE NOVELTIES 


Koussevitzky to Lead New 
Works of Bartok, Webern, 
Krasa and Gruenberg 
When Serge Koussevitzky conducts the 
second concert of the League of Com- 
posers in Town Hall, on Nov. 27, he will 
introduce four works new to New York, 
two of which will have their world 
premiére, and will give a revival of 
Stravinsky’s “L’Histoire du Soldat,” 
which was first heard in this city at a 
League concert in March, 1924. The 
new works are by Béla Bartok, Louis 
Gruenberg, Anton von Webern and Hans 

Krasa. 

Mr. Koussevitzky, who leads an en- 
semble of men from the Boston Sym- 
phony at this concert, appears by spe- 
cial permission of the board of trustees 
of that organization. 

Bartok’s work, entitled “Village 
Scenes,” is his latest composition, and 
was written especially for the League of 
Composers. This new opus is for four 
female voices and small ensemble. The 
Brahms Vocal Quartet will interpret 
the songs, which are taken from the 
Slavic and celebrate the preparation of 
a young girl for her wedding. They are 
written in the manner of Bartok’s later 
works. There is a slight use of actual 
folk-idiom in the melodic line. 

Mr. Gruenberg’s work, “The Crea- 
tion,” is a setting, for voice and cham- 
ber orchestra, of the poem by James 
Weldon Johnson. This work will be 
sung by Julius Bledsoe, Negro baritone. 
“The Creation” is a Negro sermon, 
which tells in detail of the making of 
the universe. Unlike Mr. Gruenberg’s 
earlier venture with a work employing 
Negro subject matter, “The Daniel 
Jazz,” it is of a serious nature. Musi- 
cally, the Negro idiom is not frequently 
employed in a literal way. The work 
was completed last year, but has not yet 
been performed. 

The “Five Orchestral Pieces” by An- 
ton von Webern are the much-discussed 
works which were given at the Zurich 
Festival last summer. They are sixteen 
years old, but their revival at Zurich 
was in the nature of a discovery. They 
are very short, each of them extending 
a little more or less than a minute. 
Hans Krasa contributes two movements 
from a chamber symphony, “Marche” 
and “Pastorale,” This work was also 
performed at Zurich. Krasa was born 
in Prague in 1899, and became a student 
of Alexander von Zemlinsky. The “Pas- 
torale” and “Marche” were completed in 
1925. 

“L’Histoire du Soldat” was written by 
Stravinsky in 1918, the period of 
‘Renard” and “Mavra.” It is for cham- 
ber_orchestra and may be accompanied 
by stage pantomime, though this per- 
formance will be in concert version. 

The next concert of the League will 
be an afternoon recital of American 
works by young composers. It will take 
place in January, the exact date and 
place to be announced. In March the 
League will give an evening perform- 
ance of works for the stage, the details 
to be made public later. 
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Wagner, Wolf-Ferrari, Flotow and 
Gounod Operas Sung in First Week 





Vincenzo Bellezza Leads in 
“Jewels of the Madonna” at 
Metropolitan—Louise Lerch 
Makes Début at Sunday 
Concert—Répertoire of 
Week Includes “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” “Marta” and 
“Faust” 
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for beauty of tone—though perhaps that 
is Just what Kothner’s voice should not 
do. At any rate, the conception may 
mellow into something very creditable, 
and it should be easy for the young 
baritone to modify those details which 
seemed to attract attention unnecessarily 
to a character that, traditionally, is 
rather a secondary one. 

But of more importance than anything 
that Kothner did or did not do, was the 
mellow singing and acting of Clarence 
Whitehill as Hans Sachs. He was in 
exceptionally good voice and his poetic 
and warmly human impersonation of the 
cobbler-bard has seldom been so com- 
pletely satisfying. Second only to this 
Diireresque Sachs, was the acridly droll 
Beckmesser of Gustav Schiitzendorf. 
The other characterizations had familiar 
merits, but almost without exception 
the singers were not in their best voice. 
Florence Easton was Eva, Rudolf 
Laubenthal Walther, Marion Telva 
Magdalene, and George Meader David. 
Leon Rothier (substituting for Paul 
Bender, originally announced) was a 
Pogner of the faubourgs. In the parts 
of the other mastersingers were Max 
Bloch, Angelo Bada, Max Altglass, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis D’Angelo, 
Paolo Ananian, James Wolfe and Wil- 
liam Gustafson. Arnold Gabor was 
particularly successful as the Night 
Watchman. 

Some details of Artur Bodanzky’s con- 
ducting, as well as the stage manage- 
ment of the riot scene, raised questions 
that have been debated ere this, but there 
was a wealth of beauty both in the pit 
and on the stage to compensate many 
times over for such objections as the 
ear and eye recorded. 


Enter, Bellezza and Jeritza 


The second evening of the season, Nov. 
3, brought to the boards Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” one of last 
season’s novelties, with Maria Jeritza 
making her bow for the season, in the 
role of Maliella which she created in 
the house last year. A newcomer was 
Vincenzo Bellezza, the conductor, who is 
to share the Italian roster with Mr. 
Serafin. Giovanni Martinelli and Giu- 
seppe Danise also made their first ap- 
pearances of the season. 

In an opera like “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” it is difficult to make an esti- 
mate of Mr. Bellezza’s abilities. He ap- 
pears, however, to have enthusiasm, vigor 
and a certain forthright quality that 
carries his men along with him. His 
playing of the two entre-acts were 
pointed and well balanced. His work 
might be summed up by the word 
“eager.” He was well received and was 
greeted with applause on each appear- 
ance, besides being brought out before 
the curtains with the artists who left 
him there to bow his appreciation. The 
prognostications are that he will prove 
an acquisition. 

Mme. Jeritza, slightly heavier than last 
year, gave a pleasing characterization 
of Maliella, and was rewarded with pro- 
longed applause from the entire house, 
which even interrupted the performance 
more than once until hissed into silence 
by the musically devout. Mr. Martinelli 
did what could be done with the not very 
sympathetic réle of Gennaro, singing well 
for the most part. Legato singing being 
a thing of the past as far as the Latin 
wing of the company is concerned. one 
can kardly criticise Mr. Martinelli on 
this point. Mr. Danise, while still caus- 
ing wonder as to how Maliella could 
have done it, also sang well, the Sere- 
nade being especially effective. Marion 
Telva as Carmela both sang and acted 
in a manner to prove that she is con- 


stantly adding cubits to her artistic 
stature. Smaller réles were capably 
filled by Messrs. Bada. Paltrinieri, 


Ananian and Altglass. and Mmes. Guil- 
ford. Wakefield, Ryan, Wells, Anthony 
and Bonetti. J.A.@. 
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“Marta,” Led by Serafin 


The one element of novelty discern- 
ible in Friday night’s “Marta” was tne 
circumstance that it was conducied by 
Tullio Serafin—for the first time at the 
Metropolitan, or, it is said, elsewhere. 
Though he had spent the day in arduous 
rehearsals of “‘lurandot,” he gave the 
tuneful Flotow score more than its cus- 
tomary vivacity and kept it moving at a 
lively pace. The cast was in most re- 
spects an amply familiar one. Frances 
Alda sang the title réle, with her ac- 
customed charm, and was especially suc- 
cessful with the Italian version of “The 
Last Rose.” Beniamino Gigli gave all 
the opulence and beauty of his voice to 
the music of Lionel, and only the iron- 
clad rule of the house against encores 
could prevent a repetition of “M’Ap- 
pari.” Guiseppe de Luca was a most 
likable Plunkett, and one who knew 
well how to sing. Ina Bourskaya de- 
picted an engaging Nancy. Others in a 
neatly balanced cast were Pompilic 
Malatesta, Louis D’Angelo and Vincenzo 
Reschiglian. The audience yielded every 
token of an evening of delight. B. B. 


The First “Faust” 


French opera had its innings on 
Saturday night, when “Faust” was sung 
to a_ sold-out house. The occasion 
marked conductor Louis Hasselmans’ 
first appearance of the season. Other- 
wise the Gallic banner was upheld by 
only one principal artist—Léon Rothier, 
who, in the authority and fine nuances 
of his performance, as well as its vocal 
merit, stood out in the cast as Méphisto- 
phélés. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi was an 
impassioned and vocally suasive Faust. 


There was a large representation of 
Americans. Queena Mario gave much 
intelligent detail to the rédle of Mar- 


guerite, conveying tragic pathos in the 
later scenes and showing her silvery 
tones to best advantage in the Jewel 
Song. Lawrence Tibbett gave an un- 
usual degree of dramatic force to the 
part of Valentin. Kathleen Howard 
made a fine character bit of Marthe. 
Minnie Egener was the Siébel, and 
James Wolfe the Wagner of this cast. 
The performance was, of course, marked 
by excellent mise-en-sceéne. R. M. K. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Sunday night’s concert had an unusual 
fillip in the presence of a delegation from 
Allentown, Pa., to witness the début of 
Louise Lerch, a young soprano of that 
city. There were repeated recalls for 
the débutante, who showed unusual poise 
and command of a smooth voice of lyric 
quality, in the aria “Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise.” Later Miss Lerch 
essayed the very difficult second air of 
the Queen of Night from “The Magic 
Flute” with surprising success, the stac- 
cati and rapid roulades being firmly ex- 
ecuted. The cordial Sunday night audi- 
ence gave her a hearty ovation. 

The program, accompanied by the or- 
chestra of the opera house, under Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek, opened with the 
“Benvenuto Cellini” Overture of Berlioz. 
The Sextet from “Bartered Bride” was 
sung by Editha Fleischer, Phradie Wells, 
Ina Bourskaya, Arnold Gabor, William 
Gustafson and James Wolfe. Mr. 
Tokatyan gave resonant voice to the 
Improvviso from “Chenier.” Lawrence 
Tibbett’s restrained lyricism was a wel- 
come feature of the Song to the Evening 
Star from “Tannhauser.” Miss Bours- 
kaya sang vivaciously the aria of Lél 
from “Snow Maiden.” Ezio Pinza dis- 
closed his fine bass voice in an aria from 
“Simon Boccanegra” of Verdi. 

Rosa Ponselle, as usual a féted soloist, 
sang beautifully songs by Strauss and 
Wagner, and the Bolero from “Vespri 
Siciliani,” and joined with Mr. Tokatyan 
and Mr. Pinza in the Trio from “I Lom- 
bardi,” to which the new concertmaster, 
Pierre Henrotte, played the Introduction 
and obbligato. The remainder of the 
program comprised the “Rigoletto” 
Quartet. by Miss Fleischer, Miss Bours- 
kaya, Mr. Tokatyan and Mr. Tibbett; 
the aria “Deh vieni” from “Marriage of 
Figaro,” sung with crystalline purity by 
Miss Fleischer, and orchestral numbers 
by Grieg, Mancinelli and Chabrier. 

R. M. K 


New Korngold Opera for Berlin Hearing 


BERLIN, Oct. 30. — The Berlin State 
Opera has secured Korngold’s new 
opera, “The Miracle of Heliane,” for a 
first hearing in that house this year. 
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MISS TALLEY 
as 

‘Queen of the Night” 
in 


Mozart's ‘‘Magic Flute’ 


Metropolitan Opera 
House 


November 6th, 1926 
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Wide World 


| MARION TALLEY 


Winter Tour, Jan. 5 to Feb. 8, 1927: Philadelphia, Buffalo, Youngstown, Baltimore, Washington, 
Ann Arbor, Toledo, Ft. Wayne, Houston, San Antonio, Ft. Worth, Joplin, Wheeling and Cleveland 
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Orchestras Present Novelties and Soloists 





Honegger, Caplet and Aubert 
Novelties Introduced— 
Little Suites by Stravinsky 
Amuse Philharmonic Audi- 
ences—New ‘Cellist, Mau- 
rice Marechal, Appears 
with Philadelphians—A Ibert 


Spalding Is Soloist, with 
Damrosch Forces 
ITH novelties of a_ widely 


divergent character included in 
their programs, and with a familiar 
and unfamiliar soloist assisting, the 
New York Philharmonic, the New 
York Symphony and the Philadelphia 
gave a total of seven concerts in 
New York last week, three of these 
being repetitions. The Philharmonic 
launched its series at the Metro- 
politan Opera House Sunday with 
an all-Wagner program, in addition 
to Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
concerts at Carnegie. The Symphony 
Society began its Thursday afternoon 
concerts with Albert Spalding as solo- 
ist. He played again on Sunday. The 
Philadelphians, abandoning their experi- 
ment of a darkened stage, brought to 
attention a distinguished ‘cellist new to 
Manhattan, Maurice Marechal. 

New works presented by Messrs. 
Mengelberg, Damrosch and Stokowski 
included Honegger’s Prelude to “The 
Tempest,” an Aubert arrangement of 
Chopin works called “La Nuit Ensor- 
celée”; and Caplet’s “Epiphanie,” in the 
last of which the new ‘cellist was soloist. 
Three Philharmonic audiences were 
highly amused by the Two Little Suites 
of Stravinsky played by Mengelberg. 


‘Cellist with Philadelphians 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor; Maurice Marechal, 
‘cello soloist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 2, 
evening. The program: 

Overture in D Minor.. Handel 


Concerto in A... ; K. P. E. Bach 
Mr. Marechal 


Symphony in G Minor. Mozart 
“Epiphanie”—Fresque pour Violon- 
celle et Orchestre d'aprés une 
legende Ethiopienne” Caplet 
Mr. Marechal 
Rapsodie Espagnol Ravel 


There was plenty of light at Carnegie 
Hall Tuesday night. Leopold Stokow- 
ski’s experiment of a darkened stage 
was abandoned in Manhattan, as it al- 
ready had been abandoned in Philadel- 
phia. Thus, the audience was given 
nothing much to talk about except a new 
’cellist, a modernistic novelty, and some 
superb playing of music that was at 
times magnificent in its own right. 

The soloist, Maurice Marechal, stepped 
at ornce into high favor. His playing 
of the concerto of Karl Phillipp Eman- 


and a musician of the first rank. His 
tone tended always toward brilliance 
rather than mellow depth, though it was 
warmly lyrical in the songlike Andante, 
against a susurrous background of 
muted violins. There was evident a 
very unusual technical mastery, if not 
always an immaculate intonation. The 
concerto is a beautiful work, and it re- 
ceived its due. 

The soloist’s musicianship and his ex- 
ceptional ability to make his instrument 
something more than a sounding board 
for sonorous tone were more fully dis- 
closed in the Caplet novelty, where his 
cello became narrator, commentator and 
protagonist of the musical legend. 

“Melchior, the black and gold king, 
made his way in gorgeous procession to 
Bethlehem,” so the argument is stated 
in the preface of the score. “There, 
greatly affected, he was enraptured, and 
to honor the King of the World, he bade 
his little Negroes dance.” 

But Melchior, one of the Three Wise 
Men, should have forseen that is was 
possible for them to dance too long; the 
Caplet score suffers by undue protrac- 
tion of what is the most commonplace 
of its three sections. The first, styled 
“The Procession,” utilizes modern or- 
chestration in a manner to rival (and 
to remind one of) Stravinsky or Casella. 
The second, “The Ecstacy,” in the form 
of an unsually long and self-sufficing 
eadenza for the ‘cello, with only the 
monotony of drum or tambourine taps 
under it, was a revelation of fervid ex- 
pression in instrumental recitative— 
since the cadenza can be so styled. If 
this music did not sound particularly 
daring, as modern music goes, it did 
contrive to evoke a few hardy hisses. 
The soloist was many times recalled. 

Mozart’s Symphony was highly pol- 
ished and considerably dramatized—a 
performance of many beautiful details 
that were characteristically Stokowskian. 
It was rather overshadowed, however, 
by the noble Handel Overture in D 
Minor which began the program and 
which the Philadelphians played with the 
fire and sweep they give to their con- 
ductor’s Bach transcriptions. Originally 
composed as a setting for passages from 
the Psalms, during the period when 
Handel was living with the Duke of 
Chandos, the material was worked over 
into this and other guises—a Concerto 
Grosso and the Fifth Oboe Concerto. It 
is music of splendor, power and spirit— 
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Give Beethoven 
W orks Without Conductor 


Moscow to 


ARIS, Oct. 25.—The Beethoven 

centenary celebration will this 
year extend to Moscow. In the 
Russian city the noted “Conduc- 
torless” Orchestra has announced 
all the symphonies, including the 
Ninth, for the coming winter. This 
is probably the most ambitious 
undertaking yet outlined by this or- 
ganization, which seems to do very 



































musie that stirs the blood when played 
as Stokowski played it. 

Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody was a satur- 
nalia of color and rhythm, though it 
never quite lost its Gallic niceties in the 
most abandoned moments of its Hispanic 
dancing. The performance was a 


very 
brilliant one. oO. T. 
Spalding with Damrosch 
The New York Symphony, Walter 


Damrosch, conductor; 
violin soloist. 
afternoon. 


Albert Spalding, 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 4, 
The program: 


“Romeo and: Juliet”... ...csscses Berlioz 
Feast at House of Capulet— 

Love Scene—Queen Mab 
Hungarian Concerto............ Joachim 
Mr. Spalding 
“La Nuit Ensorcelee’’....Chopin-Aubert 
“Meistersinger” Overture.......Wagner 


What so fine an artist as Albert 
Spalding could do to breathe new life 
into the moribund Hungarian Concerto 
of Joachim was done. The violinist 
called upon all the refinements and sub 
tleties of his aristocratic style. His in- 
strument sang with soaring serenity or 
flashed like swordplay. It was honey 
sweet in the romanza and gypsy gay in 
the finale. He made perfectly clear that 
this was music grateful for the violin 
But it was pallidly empty otherwise and 
can scarcely be said to have been brought 
back to the land of the living. 

Berlioz’ Dramatic Symphony still has 
its moments; one may not hunger for 
them, but they are not without charm 
when circumstances or Walter Damrosch 
brings them around. With the “Meister- 
singer” Overture they supplied the real 
substance of this program, and were, 
moreover, the best played part of it. 
Queen Mab had not lost her lightness. 
There was fragrance in the love music. 

But what can be said in mitigation, 
much less defense, of the Aubert trav 
esty on Chopin? No doubt, as ballet 
music, it was not worse than many such 
mélanges concocted to provide tunes for 
toes. But in the concert hall it is 
rubbish—and it drags Chopin down to 
the level of the hurdy-gurdy and merry- 
go-’round. Aside from the fact that the 
piano pieces thus transmogrified are 
mostly from the lesser, more hackneyed 
Chopin, they have been orchestrated 
with such utter lack of sympathy as to 
make them sound cheaper than their 
worst enemy would charge them to be. 
One admirable thing was done with these 
numbers. Four of them were omitted. 
The conductor, however, seated himself 
at the piano and concluded the travesty 
with an unaccompanied reversion to the 
original of the E Major Etude, which 
had already figured on the orchestral 
perversion. Perhaps there was in the 
entire proceeding a well-hidden joker 
which the pater familias of the symphony 
family will reveal with broad smiles a 
little later on. At any rate it was a 
distinct relief to have him swing into 
the sonorities of ‘‘Meistersinger,” which 
he led with his customary vigor a) a 





Mengelbergian Novelties 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 4, evening. The program: 

Prelude to Shakespeare’s Drama, “The 


gs 60.4.6 6a as oe Honegger 
Two Suites for Small Orchestra 

Stravinsky 

Suite from Ballet, “La Giara’’. ..Casella 


Incidental tenor solo; Charles Stratton 

Symphony No. 3, in F.......... Brahms 

Backstage “property” music, parodies 
that made faces at the tonal art, Sicilian 
rusticity expressing itself in the sophis- 
tications and the stridencies of the ultra- 
modern orchestra; and, finally, one of 
the most nobly proportioned of the great 
symphonic edifices, were the successive 
disclosures of this exceedingly success- 
ful program. Mengelberg’s enthusiasms 
plainly were at high tide. The Brahms 
was, in fact, one of the most eloquent 
and convincing, as well as_ deftly 
polished projections this reviewer has 
heard. Honegger, Stravinsky and Ca- 
sella, if they had been present, each 
would have had reason to give thanks 
for brilliant and virtuosic performances 
of their music. It was a concert cun- 
ningly devised, and carried out with an 
élan and a fervor that warmed the heart. 

Honegger’s Prelude, as the program 
notes made clear, is not a Prelude, but 
an accompaniment for the shipwreck of 
the play. As such it is so muc soenaty, 
so much lighting, so much mechanics. It 
shrills with the wind, it blusters and 
buffets, it tosses and bellows. A thea- 
trical technical director with the most 
improved noise-making contraptions 
could scarcely have done a better job of 
downright imitation, than Honegger. 
That the musical value of this work is 
inconsequential as compared to its de- 
scriptive verisimilitude need cause no 
perturbation of the spirit. It serves its 
immediate purpose and will be forgotten 
quickly enough. 

Stravinsky’s little suites—which he 
has called “Huit Piéces Enfantines”’— 
lampoon their own medium. They are 
comedy trifles like the quips of Satie, 
mere grinagogs of tone. Once they 
were piano duets. Orchestrated in their 
present form in 1921 (the Marche, Valse 
and Polka from Trois Piéces Faciles, 
and the Andante, Espajfiola, Ballalaika, 
Napolitana and Galop from Cinq Piéces 
Faciles) they assumed the garish cole 
the ironic humors and the discordant — 
whimsies of “Petrushka.” One, the ab- 
surd Valse, was applauded until it was 
repeated. 

Casella’s ballet, to be given in its 
stage panoply at the Metropolitan later 
in the season, might be described as 
Latinesque Stravinsky. But Casella’s 
technic is equallv his own, and this work 
is basically and saliently Italian. It ex- 
emplifies strikingly the “back to Ros- 
sini” shibboleth of some of the Italian 
modernists. Of course, it is Rossini so 
enmeshed in complexities that some de- 
gree of familiarity with the score is 
necessary to catch there not only the 
spirit but some of the tricks of the com- 
oser of “Il Barbiere.” But rehearings 
aed them out, and—something none 
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A DISTINGUISHED FIGURE 
IN EUROPEAN MUSIC RETURNS 
TO HIS FELLOW AMERICANS 


America possesses in Richard Buhlig a pianist 
whose exceptional technical abilities, thorough 
musicianship and high artistic ideals have won 
for him perhaps the most distinguished musical 
reputation ever achieved by an American 


pianist in Europe. 


His recent New York recital on October 20th called 
forth from the New York critics favorable com- 


ment of which brief excerpts are here reproduced: 


“In the Beethoven A-flat 
sonata, the interpretative tal. 
ent of the pianist was dis- 
closed with undeniable and 
specific musicianliness. His 
fine sense of nuance, fidelity 
to good taste and refined 
style and his utter absence 
of exaggeration compelled 
the admiration of his critical 
hearers.” — Grena Bennett, 


N. Y. American. 
“Richard Buhlig is an 


whose presence on our concert 
platforms is a distinct musical 


@gain.”’—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


artist 


“Simply, with no undue em- 
phasis, Richard Buhlig definitely 
established the sincere and unaf- 
fected manner that marked his 
playing through the _ evening.” 
—N. Y. World. 


“Time, tide and travel have not 
diminished a jot or tittle the seri- 
ousness of Mr. Buhlig’s artistic 
aspirings. He possesses an ex- 
cellent pianistic equipment, char- 
acterized by beauty and  elo- 
quence.”—H. F. Peyser, N. Y. 
Telegram. 


“Mr. Buhlig is an artist 
and his aims are of the lofti- 
est kind. He plays good 
music with a devotion and 
self-effacement which should 
not be valued too lightly. 
He has a large technical 
equipment . . . . his perfor- 
mance of the Schubert im- 
promptu had variety and 
color together with admira- 
able clarity.”"—W. J. Hender- 
son, N. Y. Evening Sun. 


“Mr. Buhlig has before shown 
himself an artist of sensitive taste 
and skill. He is now enriched by 
years of musicianly experience 
here and abroad. He gave a per- 
formance of dignity, his interpre- 
tations combining a grasp of 
technical and emotional material, 
a sturdy characterization of salient 
moods from widely diverging 
masters.”,—-N. Y. Times. 

“Mr. Buhlig is a mature stu- 
dent. He comprehends _thor-. 
oughly the matter of nuancing, 
and plays with authority.”—Har- 
old A. Strickland, Brooklyn 
Times. 


© After an already booked transcontinental tour, Mr. 
Buhlig returns to Europe Feb. Ist to fulfill his nu- 


merous concert and orchestral bookings. 


He will 


be available the season of 1927-1928 from Oct. Ist 


to Feb. Ist only. 
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| New Y ork Recital Week Includes Uansual Variety of Music 





Flonzaley Quartet and EI- 
shuco Trio Begin Season— 
Lucille Chalfant Makes 
Auspicious Début in Bilt- 
more Concert—Eide Nore- 
na from Norway Pauses en 
Route to Chicago Opera— 
Friends of Music Heard in 
Annual Bach Program— 
Bori and Hempel Draw 
Crowds in Recitals 


== N spite of the glamor of 
the opening of the Met- 
ropolitan, by no means 
all the musical interest 
of the week centered in 
opera. There were re- 
citals galore in all the concert rooms 
and some of the country’s most popu- 
lar stars were heard as well as new- 
comers, promising and otherwise. 
Mme. Charles Cahier began her series 


+ 


of recitals before an appreciative 
house and Emma Roberts, on the same 
evening, was heard in a unique pro- 
gram after an absence of some five 
seasons. Paul Doguereau, a young 
French pianist, displayed evident 
promise. Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
drew a large audience for one of their 
interesting two-piano recitals. 


Eide Norena’s Début 


The American début of Eide Norena, 
a Norwegian soprano, who has been 
heard at Covent Garden and at the 
Baden-Baden festival, and who will join 
the Chicago Opera in a few days, was 
an event of interest in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 1. The singer 
was assisted at the piano by Richard 
Hageman. The concert, under the 
auspices of the Sons of Norway, attrac- 
ted many of the singer’s compatriots. 

Mme. Norena is a welcome addition 
to the roster of singers now to be heard 
in this country. Possessing youth and 
an attractive stage presence, in addi- 
tion to a voice of power and tonal purity, 
she will doubtless speedily win the af- 
fections of Chicago opera-goers. Thor- 
oughly artistic is the vocal skill with 
which she colors and controls her in- 
lividual, flute-like tone. It is a North- 
ern voice—not, perhaps, as fluent in 
vocalization as the Latin—but with a 
compensating clarity and beautiful, ring- 
ng power in the upper middle range. 
The singer is mistress also of a velvety 
mezza-voce. Above the staff the tone 
seemed at this concert less well covered, 
with a slight suggestion of reediness, 
but it is managed with skill throughout. 
and seldom loses its peculiar quality of 
warmth and freshness. 

Despite very creditable performances 
of “Caro Nome” and the Jewel Song 
trom “Faust,” the artist impressed most 
strikingly as a lyric singer. The few 
measures of cantabile in the latter num- 
ser were done with an exquisite, velvety 
uality which suggests that Marguerite 
s probably a sympathetic réle with her. 
Mme. Norena particularly excelled at 
‘his concert in songs of Grieg and old 
olk-numbers. Hers is an equipment 
which gives calm beauty to introspective 
vumbers, and on this occasion the float- 
ng, sustained tones which she revealed 
n Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruhe” were 

nsummate. 
_Her diction in English, French and 
rerman proved excellent. The singer’s 
istrionic powers were, of course, not 
evealed in this concert, but there was 
. Suggestion in her singing of the Mad 
Scene from “Hamlet” that the most 
iramatic effects are not in her province. 
‘he audience was increasingly enthusi- 
istic as the evening went on. 

Mr. Hageman played his usual very 
ine accompaniments. George Vause, pi- 
amist, gave two numbers between the 
valves of the singer’s program. 

R. M. K. 


Dmitri’s Creations 


M. Dmitri, of a genus which the pro- 
gram described as “modern classical 
lancer,” did some of “his own creations” 
im the Town Hall on the evening of 


keh 
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Nov. 1, before a good sized collection 
of (presumably) lovers of modern 
classical dancing. Lidia Koretzky, a Rus- 
sian contralto, aided and abetted the 
evening’s slightly dubious’ delights. 
Dmitri’s creations included “Pink Pier- 
rot,” “One of Life’s Little Jokes,” 
“Within the Grove of Daphne,” “The 
Peasant Boy,” “Three Occult Dances,” 
and “Ennui.” He was especially suc- 
cessful in creating the last ——. 


Louis Baker Phillips 


A piano recital was given in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 2 by 
Louis Baker Phillips. Mr. Phillips’ 
program embraced a Mozart Fantasie, 
Bach’s C Minor Prelude and Fugue, the 
so-called “Moonlight” Sonata, a generous 
Chopin group, a Stojowski Prelude, and 
the E Major Polonaise of Liszt. W. S. 


Clarita Sanchez, Soprano 


Clarita Sanchez, soprano, said to be 
a “ward” of the Mexican government, 
whatever that may mean, was heard in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 2, with Lois Townley at the 
piano. Miss Sanchez had been heard 
last season. The voice seems to be a 
naturally good one, but its production 
is not commensurate with its natural 
resources. There is a bad break from 
the medium to the low register and the 
latter is cavernous and throaty. The 
high tones lack head resonance and 
sound labored into the bargain. In spite 
of all this, Miss Sanchez’ voice is one 
of size and, it may be conjectured, of 
considerable possibilities of expression. 
Five operatic arias were included on the 
program, from Cilea’s “Adriana Lecouv- 
reur,” from “Trovatore,” “Manon,” 
“Turandot” and “Goyescas.” There 
were also songs in Italian and English 
and a group of Mexican Folk Songs. 
As might have been expected, Miss 
Sanchez was especially effective in these 


last. J. A. H. 
Mme. Charles Cahier’s First 
Mme. Charles Cahier presented an 


unusually interesting program for the 
first of her five Aeolian Hall recitals, 
given Wednesday evening, Nov. 3. She 
sang first a Beethoven group—“Trock- 
net nicht!” “Ruf vom Berge,” “Freud- 
voll und Leidvoll” and “Die Trommel 
geruhret,” the latter two from Goethe’s 
“Egmont.” Then came a_ Russian 
group—Arensky’s lovely “Sommernacht,” 
Alexandroff’s “Die Birke’” and Medt- 
ner’s “Meersstille und Gliickliche Fahrt” 
in German, Tanieieff’s “Fountains” in 


English. A third group had Pizzetti’s 
“Pastori,” Respighi’s “Pioggia,” Hiié’s 
“Chanson d’Amour et de Souci” and 
Aubert’s “Sérénade.” Schénberg’s 
“Schenk mir deinem goldenen Kamm,” 
Schnabel’s “Standchen” and ‘“Wiegen- 
lied” and Richard Strauss’ “Waldes- 


fahrt” and “Der Pokal” concluded a per- 
fectly balanced program. Madame 
Cahier proved herself, as she has many 
times before, exceedingly wise in her 
choice of moods and just as competent 
in conveying them to her audience. If 
the Beethoven seemed a little heavy, a 
little overawed by its own dignity, one 
could certainly find no flaws with her 
manner of presenting such lovely, wispy 
things as Tanieieff’s “Fountains” and 
Respighi’s “Rain,” incredibly cool and 
pattering, of which a most enthusiastic 
audience demanded repetitions. 
Hageman played able snenpenee. 


Emma Roberts in Song Cycle 


A cycle of song symbolizing spring, 
summer, autumn, winter and around 
again to spring, was the unusual offer- 
ing of Emma Roberts, contralto, for her 
first recital in some seasons on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 3, in the Town Hall. The 
seasons of the year were chosen to rep- 
resent the varying phases of life’s expe- 
riences from childhood to old age and 
for that purpose Miss Roberts had 
chosen songs of as many different moods 
as there were places on the program. 
Erich Wolff’s “Ewig” was the prelude. 
Then came Spring, with Schumann’s 
“Frihlingsnacht,” Brahms’ “Der Mann” 
and “Die Nachtigall,” Moussorgsky’s 
“Orphan Girl,” Pfitzner’s “Gretel” and 
Buzzi-Peccia’s “Giovinezza”—songs of 
awakening. of sugar-cake men, of chil- 
dren’s tears. of adolescence, of youth 
striding forth to conquer. Schumann, 
Brahms, Sibelius, De Falla, Greville, 
Schubert and Balakirieff painted the 
moods of summer with bright colors of 





Richard 
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exaltation and of frivolity, with the deep 
red of betrayal and the pale, pale tints 
of dreams. Autumn was peaceful and 
wise with August Bungert’s “Der 
Sandtrager,” Schindler’s arrangement of 
a Castilian folk song, Ethel Leginska’s 
“Ode to the West Wind.” Sachnovski’s 
“Clock” was an interlude. Then came 
Winter, with Strauss’s “Schlechtes Wet- 
ter,” Harvey Gaul’s “Herself and Me- 
self,” Février’s “L’Hiver,” “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” and Geoffrey O’Hara’s 
“There is No Death.” Malaby’s setting 
of Alfred Noyes’ “Call of the Spring” 
was the last number, making the cycle 
complete. Miss Roberts deserves the 
heartiest commendation for lifting her 
recital out of the rut into which such 
functions are in the habit of falling. Not 
only was her choice of songs most in- 
teresting, but she brought to each one 
so much understanding, so great a 
measure of taste and intelligence as to 
make her rformance thoroughly en- 
joyable. alter Golde played very ex- 
cellent accompaniments and, as usual, 
came in for his share of the applause. 


4e 


Doguereau in Début 


An unusual talent for the business of 
making music on the piano was dis- 
closed when Paul Doguereau, who is 
eighteen and a_ protégé of Claude 
Debussy’s widow, made his first Ameri- 
can appearance, which he did in Aeolian 
Hall, the evening of Nov. 4. Mr. 
Doguereau is as yet simply what has 
been said, an uncommon legatee of mu- 
sical instinct, a sapling, possibly, whose 
branches have grown more quickly than 
its rgots and whose blossoms will reach 
their ‘most possible opulence with the 
maturing years. 

Mr. Doguereau played a_ well-made 
program which sustained a remarkable 
level of musical significance, denied the 
banalities of which recitalists are capa- 
ble. Three Scarlatti Sonatas had fresh- 
ness from Mr. Doguereau, if they also 
had pedal treatment which made them 
most curious Scarlatti. 

The Schumann Symphonic Studies, 
which have got off to a good start for 


this season’s “perennial” title, had a 
performance of uneven merit. Although 


technically sound in these numbers (as 
he was, in fact, throughout the evening) 
Mr. Doguereau sounded neither the 
depths of inspiration nor the possibili- 
ties for variety in them. Chopin fared 
in much the same way, a little better, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Doguereau’s best playing, by all 
odds, came with six Debussy Préludes. 
For these his style, tone, and system 
of pedalling seemed best suited. His 
“Feux d’artifice”’ was quite a feat, al- 
though he made the work more chiaros- 
curistic than otherwise. W. S. 


Resnikoff Appears 


Vladimir Resnikoff, Russian violinist, 
who came to America at the invitation 
of George Eastman to direct the violin 
department of the Eastman School of 
Music, gave his New York début recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 
4. Mr. Resnikoff’s playing of Beetho- 
ven’s C Minor Sonata, in a smooth, con- 
fident manner, augured quite correctly 
as to his' characteristic qualities. 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto was _placidly, 
skillfully set forth by Mr. Resnikoff, 
with notable evenness in runs and scale 
passages, and Walter Golde’s discrim- 
inating performance of the piano re- 
duction aided considerably in making 
interesting this usually unsuccessful 
venture. A Romance of Beethoven, a 
Paganini Caprice, and Wieniawski’s 
“Souvenir de Moscou” concluded this 
brief-appearing but nevertheless sub- 
stantial list. The audience was cordial 
and large. D. 8. L. 


Lucille Chalfant’s Début 


Lucille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, 
former Follies girl, who has been study- 
ing, singing in concert and appearing 
in opera in Europe for several seasons, 
made her New York début at the first 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale of 
the season, on Nov. 5, sharing the pro- 
gram with Alberto Salvi, harpist, and 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metro- 
politan. 

Miss Chalfant set herself the Hercu- 
lean task of singing the two arias of the 
Queen of the Night from “Magic Flute” 
at 11:30 a. m., besides other arias of 
the same type, though of lesser diffi- 
culty. Be it said at the outset that the 
artist’s voice is a very beautiful one. 





There are places in the middle register 
where the tone is positively thrilling, 
and her very high notes, such as E and 
F above High C, actually have quality 
and are not like squeaks of a rubber 
doll. Also, she does not peck at them 
but holds them as long as necessary. 
The Mozart arias were sung, for some 
unknown reason, in the abominable 
Italian translation which alters some of 
the phrases almost beyond recognition. 
In these, Miss Chalfant’s best work was 
in her staccati which were clean and 
musical, and, of course, the very high 
tones. Her legato was not invariably 
good and her trill always indifferent. 
As an encore to these numbers she sang 
the “Perle du Brésil” aria which was 
much better in every way and had grace 
and charm into the bargain. A second 
encore was Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gen- 
tle Lark,” also a fine piece of vocalism. 
Later numbers were “The Voice and 
the Flute” by Densmore, and the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé.” In these, flute 
obbligatos were well played by August 
Rodeman. 

Mr. Tokatyan’s first number was the 
aria from “L’Elisir d’Amore” which 
won him prolonged applause and an en- 
core, a charming Italian song which he 
interpreted delightfully. He later sang 
a song group and closed the program 
with the duet from Act I of “Lucia” 
with Miss Chalfant. 

Mr. Salvi’s first group included works 
by Schuecker, Grieg and Galilei. The 
Grieg “To the Spring,” was a beau- 
tiful piece of playing. As encore he 
gave a clever transcription of Schubert’s 
F Minor “Moment Musicale.” He was 
received with acclaim. 

A feature of the concert was the pres- 
ence as Guest of Honor, of Mrs. James 
Walker, wife of New York’s mayor. 

Accompanists were Vito Moscato for 
Miss Chalfant and Julius Berger for 
Mr. Tokatyan. . a 


The Elshuco Trio 


Entering on its tenth season, the El- 
shuco Trio (William Kroll, violin; Wil- 
lem Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio Giorni, 
piano,) gave the first concert of a series 
of four in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 5. Having devoted last season’s 
programs exclusively to Schubert and 
those of the previous season entirely to 
Brahms, the organization has again he- 
come eclectic, and presented Beethoven, 
Pizzetti and Brahms. 

Beethoven’s “Geister” Trio, played in 
memoriam of that master, opened the 
program. The work was read with 
sincere spirit and with a vitality that 
gave full value to its poetic content. 

The A Major Trio of Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti, commissioned by Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Coolidge for the Washington chamber 
music festival of 1925, was presented on 
this occasion with permission of the 
Library of Congress, custodian of the 
score. Written in the traditional vein 
of Italian melody and slightly flavored 
with post-impressionistic harmony, it is 
animated by a romantic impulsiveness of 
a frank and engaging kind. A _per- 
sonality emerges from its pages, which 
are refreshingly free from the self- 
consciousness that obtrudes itself in so 
many contemporary works. 

Conrad Held assisted in the admirable 
performance of Brahms’ G Minor Quar- 
tet. The best playing of the evening 
was observable in the sympathetic and 
impetuous interpretation of this richly 
colored score. B. L. D. 


Miss Hempel’s One Concert 


The rare combination of virtuosity 
and musicianship which has given 
Frieda Hempel a unique position among 
soprano singers, made her recital in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Nov. 5, 
an event to be recorded with red letters 
on the season’s calendar. 

Virtuosity, in the case of Miss 
Hempel, means much more than an 
ability to sing roulades easily, to en- 
compass long phrases with habitual cer- 
tainty of breath control; it embraces all 
the superior mechanism by which a sing- 
er is enabled to color tone in the most 
effective manner, and includes a com- 
mand of rhythmic shading which few 
artists of today can equal. In regard 
to rhythm, indeed, Miss Hempel’s tech- 
nic blends so naturally into her musi- 
cianship that it is impossible to draw a 
sharp line between them. 

Miss Hempel’s program was charac- 
teristic. Arias from the “Birthday” 
and “Marriage” cantatas of Bach; the 
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SEASON IS OPENED 
FOR SACRAMENTO 


New Organ Dedicated and 
Clubs Begin Fall 
Schedules 


By Florine Wenzel 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Nov. 6.— With the 
fall opening of many of the music 
studios after a long summer vacation, 
the numerous clubs have begun their 
social and educational programs. 

Theodore Strong, San r'rancisco or- 
ganist, gave the first recital at the dedi- 
cation of the new organ in the new Fre- 
mont Presbyterian Church. He was ably 
assisted by Fawn Post Trowbridge, so- 
prano, and Lawrence Hahn, pianist. A 
large crowd assembled. Works by Mason, 
Stebbins, Fletcher, Stoughton and Nevin 
were included. 

The Schubert Club, a mixed chorus, 
has begun the rehearsals for Haydn’s 
“Creation,” which will be presented to 
the public on Dec. 2. Henry S. Perry of 
San Francisco has been engaged as 
leader of the club, following the death of 
the former leader, P. A. E. Dow, during 
the summer vacation. 

Twenty-five members of the Sacra- 
mento Music Teachers’ Association at- 
tended the first luncheon of the season 
at Elks’ Hall, on Oct. 11. “Publicity” 
was the topic of the day. All the mem- 
bers took part in the round table con- 
ducted by Luella Trowe. Ellen Hughes, 
director of music in the Sacramento 
High School, gave a résumé of the talk 
on public school music that she presented 
at the recent California Music Teacher’s 
Convention in San Diego. 

Two recent club programs were de- 
voted to early California history. The 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
engaged Thomas F. Sanford, of the Uni- 
versity of California, to talk on the life 
history of Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
Florine Wenzel, soprano, sang a group 
of early California songs collected and 
arranged by W. J. McCoy, a prominent 
composer of the State. Miss Wenzel re- 
peated these songs for the Daughters of 
the American Revolution when the sub- 
ject of the day was “Trails of the 
Mother Lode” and the speaker Clarence 
C. Jarvis, a member of the State Board 
of Education. 

“Melodic Element in Music” was the 
subject of the evening lesson given by 
Holland Frazee to the members of the 
Music Extension classes of the Sacra- 
mento Junior College at Wiley B. Allen 
Hall Oct. 12. There were about 75 
students enrolled in this music apprecia- 
tion class that meets weekly. David Bur- 
nan, the new violin instructor at the 
college, illustrated melody with composi- 
tions. Holland Frazee acted as accom- 
panist. The Sacramento Music Teach- 
ers’ Association has been invited to co- 
operate with the College in furnishing 
the musical illustrations for the class. 

The Sacramento Boys’ Band gave 
their tenth out-of-town engagement for 
the year at Pittsburgh, at the annual 
Columbus Day celebration there. Fifty 
boys with several adults left by special 
train on the Sacramento Short Line. 
The boys were met by a special escort 
and accompanied to the Hotel Los 
Medanos for breakfast. They marched 
in the parade and gave an afternoon 
concert under the direction of A. QO. 
Buhren. The chaperones for the day 
were Mrs. J. H. Christian, business di 
rector, Dr. Louise Heilbron and Mr. and 
Mrs. George McKee. 

George B. Franz, well known local or- 
chestra and band conductor, has been 
engaged by the Sacramento Board of 
Education to teach instruments in the 
elementary public schools. Mr. Franz 
has just returned from an _ extended 
visit to European music capitals. 





NORTHFIELD, MINN.—Under the lead- 
ership of J. Arndt Bergh, the St. 
Olaf Concert Band has begun rehearsals 
for a tour to be made next spring. Cities 
in eastern Wisconsin will be visited. 
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Kibalchich Takes Choir on Extensive Tour 
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Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile Kibalchich, Director, in Center 


N extensive schedule has been ar- 

ranged for Basile Kibalchich and his 
Russian Symphonic Choir. As originally 
mapped out, their itinerary shows only 
nine open dates from Oct. 17 to Dec. 18, 
and the majority of these, it is expected, 
will be filled as impressions of their 
singing are widely recorded. With the 
exception of these nine dates, the Choir 
will be singing every day, and in some 
instances twice a day. On Oct. 26 the 
entire day was spent at Camden, N. J., 
where phonograph records were made. 
From Massachusetts to California, the 
country will be traversed by these sing 
ers in the span of three months. Dec. 
19 will find them at Kansas City, where 
they will take a Christmas lay-off until 
Dec. 31. 

The appearances of the Choir in two 
of the big music centers were marked 
by much éclat. Chicago heard these 
singers for the first time on Oct. 31 in 
Arcadia Auditorium, and the audience 


found the colorful blaze of the costumes 
and the poignancy of the singing both 
eye and ear taking. The accuracy of 
the discipline with which Mr. Kibalchich 
has molded the twenty-odd voices into 
a perfectly co-ordinated unit was ap- 
parent only to the musically critical who 
know that such perfection comes only 
as the result of long and detailed re 
hearsail. To those who are not in the 
habit of inquiring into the “how,” this 
premeditated freedom of manner 
sounded like improvising. 

The Choir is booked till the end of 
March, and when that time arrives, it 
‘vill well deserve the vacation that will 
follow. After the Christmas lay-off, its 
tour will be resumed on Jan. 3 in Dallas. 
Tex. 

OTTAWA, KAN.—Alan Farley, baritone 
of Kansas City, Kan., Marjorie Stan- 
dart, pianist, and Margaret Bryan, so- 
prano, of Kansas City, Mo., appeared 
recently at a musicale given at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Harris. 


EVENTS OF INTEREST 
STIR COAST THRONG 


Matinée Series Opened by 
Mojica — Whiteman at 
Local Theater 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


San FRANCISCO, Nov. 6—José Mo- 
jica imaugurated the seventh season of 
the Alice Seckels Matinée Musicales 
recently in the Fairmont Hotel. It was 
his only San Francisco recital this sea- 
son, and the ballroom was filled with 
appreciative auditors. 

Mr. Mojica’s program, sung in Italian, 
French, Spanish and English, began 
with “Nina” by Pergolesi, “Tu me 
dirais” by Chaminade, “Nocturne” by 
Curran and “Pensée d’Automne” by 
Massenet—the last number being the 
best sung. Each revealed a beautiful 
tone quality and excellent diction, to- 
gether with the singer’s dramatic ten- 
dencies. His aria, “Una Furtiva Lag- 
rima,” was even more effective than his 
preceding group, but it was in the Span- 
ish groups that Mr. Mojica was at his 
best. Attired in the colorful costume of 
his country, he entered the spirit of the 
music and interpreted folk-songs and 
love songs with skill. 

Troy Sanders, the accompanist, also 
contributed two solo groups, containing 
some refreshingly unfamiliar numbers. 
The Prelude, “De Profundis,” by Bal- 
four Gardiner, was the most impressive, 
with Gerardy’s “A la Campagne,” No. 
4, a close second. The pianist’s own 
arrangement of Font’s “La Cruz de 
Mayo” was of much interest. 

Both artists were enthusiastically re- 
ceived and obliged to add many encores. 
The charming commentaries contributed 
by Messrs. Sanders and Mojica relative 
to their encores were greatly enjoyed. 

Paul Whiteman has brought his band 
back to the home of his early musical 
efforts, and has been a feature of the 
program in the California Theater—a 
motion-picture house long favorably dis- 
posed toward music and a pioneer in the 
matter of Sunday concerts. 

Cantor Rosenblatt has been the head- 
liner at the Pantages Vaudeville House, 
his contracts permitting him to observe 
the Jewish Sabbath by not appearing at 
certain specified performances. 

Theodore J. Irwin has given daily or- 
gan recitals in the Civic Auditorium as 
a feature of the annual food and indus- 
trial exposition. 
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Hague, June 21, 1926. 


Bookings for this season include St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
on February 6, and appearances in Chicago, Buffalo, Princeton, Freehold, N. J., etc. 


For available dates communicate with 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Bldg., 250 West 57th Street, 


BARBARA 


LULL 


Violinist 
Receives an ovation after her performance with the 
Scheveningen Orchestra in Holland and is re-engaged for 


“At the first of the Sunday concerts which took place at the Kurhaus yester- 
day afternoon, Barbara Lull, American violinist, played Glazonnof’s violin 

Her tone has fullness and depth. The cadenza was splendidly exe- 
She is a most cultured young artist whose playing is brilliant and 


“The warm and certainly well deserved applause accorded her proved that 
her reappearance here was highly appreciated."—NIEUW COURANT—The 


New York 

















* ELSHUCO TRIO «: 


* “The high level of musicianship of the Elshuco 
Trio is too well-known to need extended comment.” 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway Piano and records for the Brunswick Co.— 


York 


N. Y. Evening Post 





William 


K Ro. 


beauty.” 


Willem 
WHULLEKE 


“Their ensemble has achieved amazing skill and 
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Town Hall 
Recital, Oct. 14 





N. Y. World 


“Marked a significant 
entry into the concert 
field by last night’s per- 
formance. Made a de- 
lightful stage figure, as 
well as pianist.” 








N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 
“Miss Whittingham 
showed a very fluent and 
dexterous technic which 








was not without shad- 
ing.” 
N. Y. Sun 
“She is a routined 


player of evident experi- 
ence who is able to im- 
part a_ certain intelli- 
gence, facility and fluency 
not without value to all 
she undertakes.” 











Miss. Whittington Has 
Studied with 


HANS BARTH 


From Her Ninth Year to the 


Present Time, Excepting 
During the Summer of 1924 
When She Studied with 


Isidore Phillip in Paris. 


Second New York 


Recital in April 


Ge 
For Dates, Etc., Apply 


LILIAN BRANDT 
29 West 57 St. New York 














GIGLI OPENS CIVIC 
MILWAUKEE SERIES 


Tenor Heard Before Large 
Auditorium Throng— 
Soprano Assists 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 6.—Beniamino Gigli, 
ey eee Opera tenor, opened the 
Civic Concert Association’s course in the 
auditorium, making an overwhelming 
impression by his art. 

Mr. Gigli offered excerpts from operas 
and works from Italian and other na- 
tional song literatures. There was 
eager applause and a constant demand 
for more. As a sheer demonstration of 
vocal beauty, nothing has been heard 
here in recent years to excel his singing 
of Martini’s “Plaisir d’amour.” 

Additional numbers by Mozart, Mas- 
cagni, Rachmaninoff, Donaudy and Car- 
nevali were offered besides countless en- 
cores, largely excerpts from operas. All 
of these numbers revealed the varied 
resources of interpretation of this artist, 
most of all his legato phrasing, which 
was quite as thrilling as his climaxes 
on sustained high notes. 

_ Vito Carnevali was a highly respon- 
sive support at the piano. Lillian Hun- 
sicker, assisting soprano, offered two 
groups of songs and was most effective 
in pianissimo singing. She was given 
a pleasant reception. 


OAKLAND WELCOMES TOVEY 








Series of Illustrated Lectures 
Widespread Attention 


OAKLAND, CAL, Nov. 6—Much in- 
terest centered in the recent second visit 
of Dr. Donald Francis Tovey, pianist 
and head of the music department of the 
University of Edinburgh, who gave a 
series of illustrated lectures. 

Representatives of the Bay’s foremost 
musicians gathered at the Del Valle 
Studio for a course on the general sub- 
ject of “Musical Forms as Means of 
Expression.” Starting with the sonata 
form, the fugue, and using Bach and 
Beethoven as pivotal composers, the lec- 
turer gave a concise outline of the 
growth of these and related forms, in- 
cluding choral development. Analysis 
formed the entire theme of one lecture, 
and with the ready illustrations to aug- 
ment his ideas, Dr. Tovey proved not 
only his capabilities, but his claim to 
ready wit. 

In a lecture before the Oakland Forum 
he spoke on “The Educational Value of 
Music,” dealing with it as related to the 
non-professional. At an evening gather- 
ing in the Del Valle Studio, Dr. Tovey 
and George Stewart McManus _inter- 
preted two-piano works by Brahms to 
the great delight of those assembled. 


Attracts 





CLUBS IN CINCINNATI 








Local Artists Share in Number of Pro- 
grams—Norwood Group Opens 
Season 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 6.—The Madison- 
ville Music Club met on Oct. 26 in the 
Christian Church and enjoyed a brilliant 
program. Antoniette Werner West, Ida 
Hoerner, George Muhlhausen and Will 
S. Atkinson were the soloists. 

Richard Whittacre, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, gave a piano recital be- 
fore the Dayton Music Club on Oct. 26. 
His list included works by Brahms and 
Chopin. 

The first meeting of the Norwood Mu- 
sical Club was held on Oct. 26 in the 
Federation club house. It was a big 
meeting and was followed by an excel- 
lent program. 

Burnet C. Tuthill, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, spoke to the mem- 
bers of the Clef Club on Oct. 27 at the 
home of Mrs. Laurence Meyer and, with 
Bettie Besuner, played the Clarinet 
Suite of William Hurlstone. 

The November meeting of the Woman’s 
Musical Club, under Mrs. Philip Werth- 
ner, was held in the home of Mrs. W. A. 
Evans. 

Mrs. Thomas Darby’s home was the 
scene of a meeting on Nov. 2 of the Hyde 
Park Music Club. 

The Symphony Circle met at the home 
of Mrs. William J. Williams. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





CHIcAGo.—Richard Czerwonky, violin- 
ist, member of the Bush Conservatory 
faculty, was soloist at the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club Oct. 24. 


Possible Mechanical Future of Creation 


in Music Prophesied By Alfred Cortot 





Pianist Visualizes Time When Automata May Succeed Human 
Interpreters—Speaks of Nationalism as Barrier Between 
Musicians and Broad Concepts of Their Art 





tran 
ae seems to me,” said Alfred Cortot, 

blowing smoke refiectively into the 
air, “that in the future music will be set 
forth more and more by means of me- 
chanical instruments. The radio, the 
gramophone, reproducing machines— 
these will play some part, I ain sare, just 
how I don’t know. I think artists, in- 
terpreters, will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to make a living. Possibly execu- 
tant musicians will be done away with 
entirely, and composers will themselves 
record their creations through some mys- 
terious medium. Maybe the product wili 
be labeled ‘From Composer Direct to 
Consumer; No Human Hands Have 
Touched This Commodity!’ ” 

Of course, Mr. Cortot observes, the 
message of music needs to be trans- 
mitted by a human philosophy in order 
to ring true. And then there is that 
something in the make-up of an artist, 
the thing that enables him to speak with 
his own accent, makes him an individual 
apart from ten thousand others playing 
the same collection of notes. Not so 
much of one’s personality enters into 
what he is bringing forth that his visual, 
living, breathing, self can be dispensed 
with. 

“All that matters, though, is that mu- 
sic does live. How it remains vitalized 
is not so important, except that the most 
satisfactory method, whether it be with 
or without personal contact, should, in 
all justice prevail.” 

From the future Mr. Cortot turns to 
the present in piano playing. He com- 
ments on the fastidiousness of public 
taste for technic, and on how well the 
pianist of today has met this demand. 
He speaks of the facility acquired so 
rapidly by children, how many more of 
them there are appearing than formerly. 
This, says Mr. Cortot, is because the ju- 
venile mind is fresh and open to impres- 
sions, is unhampered by previous knowl- 
edge as is an adult when learning some- 
thing new. 


Music in America 


“Music, which is certainly a moral 
necessity, is reaching a state of bigness 
in America that was not particularly 
notable to me, at least, when I made my 
first American appearances. Casals has 
remarked on the same score to me and 
you know how good a country must be 
to please him!” said Mr. Cortot humor- 
ously. 

“IT was quite delighted, just before I 
left, this summer, to find that three or 
four girls from Chicago were the best 
of about sixty pupils at the Ecole Nor- 
male in Paris. I think the circumstances 
of their excellent records proves that 
these students came to the Ecole not be- 
cause it was fashionable to do so but 
because they were full of exuberant 
spirit and were capable of real work. 
They reflect the American viewpoint to- 
day, it is my opinion. 

“Nationality in an artist can be a 
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Photo by Illustrated News 
Alfred Cortot 


great handicap, however,” Mr. Cortot 
believes. “One should be first a musi- 
cian and then a representative of a par- 
ticular country. This nationalism is one 
of the most considerable barriers be- 
tween artists and their mediums that I 
know. It is what keeps an ‘Italian 
conductor’ from being able to make ‘Boris 
Godunoff’ vital. It may stand between 
a ‘French pianist’ and the Brahms he is 
striving to play. It makes mince meat 
of the Debussy which a ‘German quartet’ 
is endeavoring to project. There should 
be no ‘Italian conductors,’ ‘French pian- 
ists,’ ‘German quartets’—only conduc- 
tors, pianists, etc. It is surprising how 
few of this number there are.” 

Few can speak thus with as little fear 
of a boomerang as Alfred Cortot, a pian- 
ist who happens to be French. He it 
was who gave to France its first per- 
formance of “Gétterdimmerung” as the 
climax of a most active propaganda for 
the works of Richard the First, Tyrant 
of Bayreuth, whose sovereignty had not 
until then been saluted in that country. 
The second hearing of “Tristan und 
Isolde” was under his baton. His favor- 
ite piano concerto is that of Schumann, 
which he played last week with the New 
York Symphony. When he appears 
again in New York this season, with the 
Philharmonic, Beethoven’s First Con- 
certo will probably be his choice. There 
is not so much predominance of nation- 
ality in these circumstances. 

WILLIAM SPIER. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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[Continued from page 11] 


first with oboe obbligato, the second with 
obbligati for two fiutes; lieder by 
Brahms, Schumann and Scnubert ; Men- 
delssohn’s “On Wings of Song,” sung as 
an encore; Swiss and German tolk- 
songs, and numbers by Ravel, Chabrier 
and Rameau were offered. All were 
sung in impeccable taste, with exacti- 
tude as to pitch and with a golden qual- 
ity of tone that was often of surpass- 
ing beauty. For those who liked frank 
bravura, there was Proch’s Air and 
Variations; and anyone who might have 
disapproved of this, as music, was re- 
warded with such examples of un- 
adorned melody as Rameau’s “Pauvre 


Jaques” and a Swiss folk-song, “Ross- 
ignolet gentil.” 
Miss Hempel’s collaborators were 


Richard Hageman, playing accompani- 
ments in the manner for which he is 
justly celebrated; Pierre Mathieu, oboe 
player; Ewald Haun and George Possel, 
flutists. Dy 2. 


Gladys de Almeida’s Début 


Gladys de Almeida, a Portuguese so- 
prano, braved a New York recital début 
Friday evening, Nov. 5, in Town Hall 
and weathered it most creditably. Her 
program was a_ worthy one, well- 
balanced and calculated for the most 
part to display her talents, to best ad- 
vantage. She began with the arias 
“Vedrai carino” and “Batti, batti” from 
“Don Giovanni.” Then came a group 
of songs in English, Victor Harris’ 
“Silver,” Carl Engel’s ‘“Sea-Shell,” 
Charles Repper’s “Carmencita” dedi- 
cated to her, Everett Titcomb’s “Change- 
ling” and Hageman’s “At the Well.” 
A third group included Pizzetti’s “I 
Pastori,” Respighi’s “In alto mare,” 
Cimara’s “Stornellata marinara” and an 
aria from “L’Heure Espagnole.” Strauss’ 
“‘Wiegenlied,” Georges’ “La Pluie,” Bax’ 
“‘Me suis mise en danse” and Wolf’s “Er 
ist’s’”” came next and a group of Por- 
tuguese folk-songs was the finale. Miss 
de Almeida’s voice is small but excesd- 
ingly pleasant. She sings easily and 
her tones are fresh, pure and of a 
limpid loveliness. Especially well done 
were the frail, fragmentary things of 
Respighi, Georges’ and Bax, as well as 
the Portuguese folk-songs, rich in 
rhythm and melody. Henry Levine was 
an excellent accompanist. E. A. 


Flonzaleys at Irving Place High 


One story about the Flonzaley Quartet 
is just a repetition of the hundreds that 
have already been told, and that about 
the concert that this remarkable organi- 
zation gave on the evening of Nov. 5 in 
the auditorium of Irving Place High 
School follows in line. Their audience 
was composed largely of students of high 
school age, but Messrs. Betti, Pochon, 
d’Archambeau and Moldavan made no 
concessions to youth in deciding what 
should be given them. Mozart’s D Major 
Quartet and Schumann’s A Major were 
the heavy numbers—if anything played 
in the imaginative-analytical manner of 
the Flonzaleys can be called heavy. A 
“‘Pastorale” by Bloch, with which Flon- 
zaley audiences are acquainted, sep- 
arated the two major numbers. This 
composition is one of the most effective 
that have been written for string quartet 
in the last five years, and the Flonzaleys 
played its Hebraic poetry with their 
characteristically sensitive balance. The 
Mozart and Schumann works presented 
the Quartet in all its phases of musical 
perfection. S. M. 

Samuel Levine, Violinist 

A violin program that avoided the 
usual make-up, and yet had an accept- 
able portion of standard compositions 
that are calculated to appeal to those 
who do not like too radical departures 
from the norm, was presented in Town 
Hall the afternoon of Nov. 6 by Samuel 
Levine. Mr. Levine brings to his music 
the freshness of youthful ardor that is 
combined with a depth of artistic under- 
standing. For the second of his major 
offerings he chose the not-too-frequently- 
heard Ernst Concerto in F Sharp Minor. 
He negotiated its technical difficulties 
with ease, only falling short whenever 
octaves presented themselves. Then his 
intonation was more frequently a shade 
off than correct, though other intervals, 
sixths and thirds, gave him no difficulty. 
The poetic side of the music found him 
a responsive communicant. 

In short compositions, like the Rach- 





maninoff-Elman “Serenade” and Sara- 

sate’s “Romanza Andalusa,” he played 

to the especial pleasure of his audience. 
S. M. 


The Duo Pianists 


A recital of music for two pianos was 
given in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 6, by the twain whom this cir- 
cumstance most readily suggests, Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison. The audience 
which heard them was large and most 
appreciative of their accomplishments. 

It would seem as though this ensemble 
has been more perfect, more delicately 
adjusted, on previous occasions, although 
its performance of Bach’s monumental 
Goldberg Variations in a new transcrip- 
tion by Rheinberger provided a half hour 
as thrilling as any the season is likely 
to bring forth. It is a pity that either 
the great> difficulty of-these variations 
or fear that their length makes for 
fatigued listeners deters discriminating 
solo pianists from including them on 
their programs. A single hearing in two 
or three seasons even, is unusual. The 
Rheinberger arrangement is admirable, 
following closely the lines of the original. 
From the technical standpoint it solves 
many of the intricacies which confront 
the solo player, making for greater 
smoothness while at the same time pro- 
viding more opportunities for color, 
nuance, variety. Messrs. Maier and Pat- 
‘ison played this music splendidly. 

Chopin’s posthumous Rondo was made 
very agreeable, Rachmaninoff’s “Tears” 
very dramatic, and Mr. Pattison’s ar- 
rangement of the “Boris” Coronation, 
very sonorous. Six pieces from Saint 
Saéns’ “Grande Fantaisie Zoologique” 
arranged for two pianos by Mr. Maier 
were pleasant tomfoolery, especially 
“Pianists,” which brought gurgles of 
glee. A new “Synconata” by Leo Sow- 
erby was a very dull re-hashing of a!l 
Carpenter has said in “Skyscrapers.” 

S. 


Tibbett and Varady at Roosevelt 


Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, and Rozsi 
Varady, ’cellist, were heard in joint re- 
cital in the ballroom of the Roosevelt 
Hotel on the afternoon of Nov. 6. Mr. 
Tibbett’s portion of the program pre- 
sented some of the favorite songs of 
haritones, together with two arrange- 
ments of spirituals and an excerpt from 
an opera which was one of his successes, 


“Tago’s Creed” from “Otello.” He 
pleased his audience from the begin 
ning, singing “Where’er You Walk 


by Handel, “Gia il sole dal Gange” by 
Searlatti, and “The Bailiff’s Daughter,” 
an Old English ballad. The last-named 
proved peculiarly suited to Mr. Tibbett’s 
interpretative feeling than the others, 
and he delivered it in fine narrative style. 
Miss Varady assisted Mr. Tibbett in 
the aria “It Is Enough” from “Elijah.” 
Miss Varady is a ‘cellist who plays 
with deep sincerity. In an “Allemanda’ 
and Adagio molto by Ariosti, and an 
Andante by Haydn and Rondo by 
3occherini, she played with a tone that 
was large but occasionally gritty in bril- 
liant passages. There is a virility to 
her style that is not only pleasing, but 
is not too common in women ‘cellists, and 
this virtue, as evidenced in the Rondo, 
served to make great amends for the 
angularity of her themes in the Adagio 
molto and the Andante. Edward Harris 
was at the piano for Mr. Tibbett and 
Gregory Ashman for Miss big ae 


Tarasova at Irving High 


Nina Tarasova, the diminutive and 
delightful Russian songstress, sang at 
the Washington Irving High Sc hool on 
the evening of Nov. 6, giving the first 
Saturday Evening Concert of _ the 
People’s Symphony Concerts. Mme. 
Tarasova, who has a style all her own, 
gave in costume, an interesting and well- 
arranged program which included Early 


Russian Classics of the Eighteenth 
Century and Russian Folklore. As 
always, the singer’s apparently inex- 


haustible vitality and her clever char- 
acterizations as well as her really ex- 
cellent singing, made the evening one 
of unusual enjoyment. Mme. Tarasova 
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achieved the extremely broad leaps from 
mood to mood with perfect ease. 
almost incredible that two such widely 
different songs as the Prayer to 
Kalaidos and the Dance Song, “Kate” 
could have been done with such dif- 


ferentiation. Lazar S. Wiener played 
exceilent accompaniments. é. A, Hi. 
Pietro Aria at Aeolian 


Pietro Aria, violinist, who has been 
heard here before, drew a large audience 
to Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 6, 
with Josef Bonime at the piano. Mr. 
Aria’s program was a conservative one 
and included Handel’s Sonata in D, 
Bruch’s G Minor Concerto, marked “by 
request,” a Suite by Suk, and Wieniaw- 
ski's Polonaise in A. Mr. Aria’s tone 
was smooth and melodious and he played 
with breadth and obvious musicianship, 
so that his audience was moved to much 
applause. His performance of the 
Bruch, especially of the Adagio, was 
most satisfactory, and the same may be 
said of the Burlesca in the Suite. The 
Polonaise, not of great interest in itself, 
was justified by the fine technic with 
which it was given. J. D. 


Curtiss Grove’s Debut 


Curtiss Grove, baritone, who, as his 


press representatives were careful to 
broadcast, was a cow-puncher before he 


became a concert singer, made his New 
York début in a program of lieder in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 7, 
with Nicolai Mednikoff at the piano. 
Mr. Grove’s program was a safe-and- 
sane one, of familiar songs by Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Schubert, all tried 
and true favorites, which may have 
seemed an easy task to the casual ob- 
server, but which was in reality one of 
extreme difficulty, especially for a 
débutant. To sing these great master- 
works, eleven of which have been heard 
over and over again from the lips of the 
world’s greatest lieder singers, and 
thereby win approval, is a task not 
lightly to be entered upon. 

One must credit Mr. Grove with high 


It was. 


artistic intention. If he did not eclipse 
any memories of former hearings, he 
obviously hitched his wagon to a star 
even if its progress was not invariably 
smooth. The voice is undeniably a fine 
one of beautiful, resonant and manly 
quality. It would seem, however, more 
of a bass than a baritone, a conjecture 
further born out by his obvious unease 
when the songs took him above the bass 
clef and also by the fact that the best 
of it was in its lowest reaches. Crit- 
icisms pro and contra might be multi- 
plied, but suffice it to say that Mr. Grove 
made a creditable début and that if his 
progress is commensurate with his equip- 
ment, he should go far. The _ prob- 
abilities are that he will do so. Mr. 
Mednikoff’s accompaniments were ob- 
trusive during the entire program and 
he frequently dragged the singer along 
instead of following him. Particular ex- 
ception might be taken to the tempo of 
“Immer Leiser”’ of Brahms_ which 
sounded more like a scherzo than the 
last wail of a dying woman. J. A. 


Ben Levitzky in Recital 


Ben Levitzky gave a violin recital 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7, in Steinway 
Hall. He played first Handel’s Sonata 
in D, then a group with Sinding’s 
“Presto,” Kreisler’s arrangements of 
Porpora’s Menuet and Cartier’s “La 
Chasse” and Bach’s Andante for violin 
alone. Conus’ Concerto came next and 
then a concluding group with Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dance No. 20, Auer’s ar- 
rangement of Glinka’s “L’Alouette,” 
Baxte’s arrangements of Paganini’s 
Caprices 22 and 14. Mr. Levitzky’s per- 
formance was uneven. His tone was 
for the most part good, his fingers sure, 
and some of his playing showed consid- 
erable care and thought. At other times 
it was marred by a lack of care that 
lowered considerably the standard of 
his performance. Leroy Shield played 
creditably his share of the agreeable 
Conus Concerto and furnished on the 
whole very adequate meetin 


Lucrezia Bori in Recital 


An audience that filled Carnegie Hall 
to overflowing was completely charmed 
[Continued on page 22] 





Series of Six Concerts. 


lst Concert Nov. 9, 1926 
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THE TWO OUTS! 


OF TI 
: San Francisco Opera Co., a1 
: 
: 


“San Francisco recognized 


RICHARD BONELLI 


as it recognized Tetrazzini years ago.”’ 
—The Bulletin. 


“IT WAS BONELLI’S NIGHT”—News ; 
“THEATRE RANG WITH BRAVOS”—Balletin 


As “FIGARO” in “IL BARBIERE DE SIVIGLIA” 
‘* Theatre rang with bravos—a glorious big beautiful barttone.’’—Bulletin. 








‘cé . . . . bd 
An unquestioned success—voice has authentic ring, powerful and sonorous—it 
has broad range and used with ease and mustctanship.’’—Chronicle. 


As “RIGOLETTO” 
6é » 9 ° ° 
Bonelli 1s truly a ‘find’—he treads the boards with the spontaneity and com- 
municative assurance of a veteran.” —Chronicle. 

















éé . . . 
Bonellz’s encores carried the elan that characterized the applause throughout 
the evening.” —Builetin. 
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Starring Bonelli—his interpretation a master ptece.’’—News. 








Thrilled a throng of listeners—became the idol with a single performance —his 
success was more than outstanding.’’—Times. 


As “GERMONT SENIOR” in “LA TRAVIATA” 
‘“Honors go to Bonelli whose impersonation of Germont Senior was the best 
witnessed here.” —Express. 
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Bonelli clearly a favorite—acts with intelligence.”—Times. 





“One of the Azgh lights of the performance —-his singing created a furor.’’—Herald. 


As “AMONASRO” in “AIDA” 
“Bonelli—one of the pleasant surprises of the season—his votce is the vehicle of - 


a wide gamut of emotions and his gift of characterization 1s extraordinary.’’— 
Redfern Mason—Examiner. 


Leading Baritone — Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Brunswick Records 
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ITANDING STARS 


> THE 
and Los Angeles Opera Co. 


“Set Her Standard Last Night”—Bulletin 


KATHRYN MEIJSLE 


“MANY CAME TO HEAR KATHRYN MEISLE 
AND STAYED TO PRAISE HER”—Chrronicle 


= As “AMNERIS” in “AIDA” 


** Meisle great in Aida—she has a beautiful, limpid, colorful and powerful voice 
—rose to heights of vocal and dramatic intensity.’’— Chas. Woodman— Call & Post. 
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**Meisle stars—voice has power and firmness—a musician of high class; an 
actress of more than acceptable abilities.’’— Alexander Fried—Chronicle. 











‘Never been an Amneris who gave the audtence the full beauty of phrasing 
—the exactitude of diction, the keen intelligent, discriminating drama that this 
artist did last night.’’—Mollie Merrick—Bulletin. 

**For pure beauty of votce—none equalled Meisle whose low tones are unsur- 
passed. ’’— Carolyn Pearson—News. 























“A beautiful and consistent Amneris—one of the best of the stage to-day.’’— 
Carl Bronson—Herald. 


“Meisle as Amneris—was the favorite—headed for genuine greatness.’’— 
Patterson Green—Examiner. 


As “AZUCENA” in “IL TROVATORE” 
“As Azucena” Meisle was a favorite of the audience—her voice was powerful 


throughout her great range—made an affecting character of the old gypsy.” — 
Alexander Fried—Chronicle. 


“The Azucena of Kathryn Meisle was admirable impersonation—sincere and 
impressive. — Redfern Mason—Examiner. 
“Kathryn Meisle as Azucena supplied the surprise of the evening —a voice 
sonorous in its depth—brilliant in the high tones and of wide range—told the 
' story of Azucena’s past wth such dramatic intensity that we,might say, it 
would have moved the dead. ??—Charles Woodman—Call{@ Post. 
As “FRICKA” in “DIE WALKURE” 


“Kathryn Meisle as “Fricka” was superb in her delivery of the impressive lines.” 
—Patterson Green—E xaminer. 
Kathryn Meisle was vocally very effective in “Fricka.”—Daily News. 


Chickering Piano Victor Records 
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> A THEORY OF ROMANTICISM 
HEN words become hazy in meaning through 


diversity in definition and through careless 
usage, their value is considerably impaired. Such 
a fate has befallen “romanticism” and “romantic.” 
These words appear constantly in reference to mu- 
sic, yet their connotations are so vague that no 
reader can be certain of the exact meaning in any 
given text. 

We read frequently, for example, of the “ro- 
mantic period” in music, which is generally un- 
derstood to mean a definitely circumscribed epoch 
in the past, whereas we are all conscious that con- 
temporary music is animated by a spirit that we 
may well call “romantic.” Critics first began to 
write about a “romantic school of music” in con- 
nection with the works of Carl Maria von Weber, 
who was personally associated with “romantic” 
German writers and was influenced by them in his 


choice of subjects for musica] treatment. Later 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin 
were gradually included in the “romantic” ring. A 


literary term, in itself none too clear, was adopted 
into musical terminology 

In a recently published book entitled “Romanti- 
cism,” Lascelles Abercrombie attempts to clear up 
some of the confusion. He begims by attacking 
specifically the common tendency to contrast the 
romantic with the classical as the opposition be- 
tween an unregulated, adventurous and highly emo- 
tional art and an art that is strictly methodical 
and rigidly controlled. He would have us think 
of romance as an essential quality detached from 
‘every temporal association and every technical 


tradition, and he advises us to consider it as a 
recurring disposition in writers, as a certain at- 
titude of the human mind in its reaction to ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Abercrombie suggests that we abandon the 
conventional antithesis between classical and ro- 
mantic, and that we substitute for it a contrast 
between romantic and realistic, the former being 
conditioned by inner experience and the latter by 
outer experience. He sees the romantic writer as 
a person who prefers dreams to realities, and who 
is, in consequence, in danger of excessive egotism. 
He implies that the history of romanticism can be 
regarded as a history of egotism in the arts. 

One may agree with Mr. Abercrombie that the 
romantic writer expresses his individuality more 
freely than the classical writer. But this expres- 
sion need not necessarily be overweeningly ego- 
tistic. The questicn is whether a writer shall 
voluntarily limit his expression by keeping within 
traditional limits or break through those bounds 
for the sake of greater eloquence. As a reviewer 
in the London Times puts it: 

“Even the dreamers of the world are apt to be 
committed to their dreams not so much by aver- 
sion from reality as by revolt against a conven- 
tional vision of it thrust upon them by passing 
prejudice. So considered, romanticism appears not 
as an escape from the actual into the indefinite, 
but as an escape from fallacious and temporary 
limitations into the freshness of infinite experi- 
ence. Infinity is, after all, no more a characteristic 
of the inner than of the outer sense; it is a quality 
of all our perception; and the ‘yearning for in- 
finity’ so frequent in the romantics and so easily 
passing into love of the mysterious or the fantas- 
tic or the obscure, is, perhaps, a natural motion of 
the growing mind as it claims its proper territory 
and bursts one after another the bonds of custom 
and tradition.” 





MUSIC AS METAPHOR 


HERE is a sound psychological basis for the 

familiar dictum that music is a _ universal 
language. Speech, oral or written, conveys ideas 
by means of verbal symbols, and all individuals 
who use the same symbols are mutually intelligible. 
Where the symbols are widely different, as in Eng- 
lish and Chinese, there is no possibility of com- 
munication except between those individuals who 
know both sets of symbols. Music employs sym- 
bols which are common to many races and is 
therefore understood by individuals who are sep- 
arated by lingual barriers. 

A very large part of verbal language is meta- 
phorical. That is to say, ideas are conveyed by 
suggestion and analogy. A metaphor is a figure 
of speech by which a word or phrase literally de- 
noting one kind of object or idea is applied to 
another by way of suggesting a likeness or analogy 
between them. Many common words are condensed 
metaphors in which the original transference of 
ideas has been forgotten. 

Dealing as it does entirely with abstract sug- 
gestion, music is pure metaphor. Its highest func- 
tion is to define spiritual qualities which are 
indefinable in verbal symbols. Through musical 
metaphor composers express intuitions of truth 
and beauty which are inexpressible in any other 
terms. 





GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


ECAUSE the company which owns the copy- 

right of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas is 
sparing with performances in the English capital, 
a writer in the London Spectator has suggested 
that the British Government buy out the copyright 
and then lease the production rights to some alert 
and ambitious impresario. In support of this plan 
for nationalization, he argues that whenever one 
of the famous operas is given in London for a 
few weeks, the house is certain to be sold out every 
night. 

Looking at the situation from this side of the 
water, it would seem that the proposed scheme is 
a good one. The company holding the copyright 
has evidently been overlooking its opportunities. 
The popularity of the Gilbert and Sullivan scores 
shows no signs of waning, and in some instances 
they hold their own against the counter attraction 
of modern light operas and musical comedies. In 
New York “Iolanthe” has been playing continu- 
ously in the Plymouth Theater since April 19, and 
when it closes on Nov. 27 after a run of thirty-two 
weeks, it will be followed by “The Pirates of Pen- 
Zance. 
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San Antonio Mayor Greets Singers S: 5 


The new Municipal Auditorium, of which San An- 
tonio is so proud, contained, on Oct. 22. its capacity of 
San Antonians, who had come to admire the singing of 
Mario Chamlee and Mrs. Chamlee (Ruth Miller). The 
steps of the Auditorium were a fitting place for Mayor 
Tobin to greet two who had come to figure in the im- 
pressive schedule of musical attractions that the city 
has outlined for the new building, as the above scene 
will bear witness. 


Simmons—William Simmons, baritone, was soloist 
recently at a musicale and tea given in Los Angeles by 
Norma and Constance Talmadge in the Hotel Ambas- 
sador. 


Gershwin—George Gershwin has published an an- 
nouncement that his reply to numerous recent crit- 
icisms of his jazz activities will be made in musical 
notation, through the medium of six new piano Pre- 
ludes, which he will play for the first time publicly in 
his recital in the Roosevelt Series, with Marquerite 
D’ Alvarez, on Dec. 4. 


Bauer-Zimbalist-Kochanski-Spalding—Harold Bauer, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Paul Kochanski and Albert Spalding 
have chosen a good way to commemorate the centennial 
of Beethoven’s death. Mr. Bauer and these violinists 
will give a series of three concerts in Aeolian Hall next 
January, playing all of the Bonn master’s violin and 
piano sonatas. 


Heifetz—Queen Victoria of Spain has requested that 
Jascha Heifetz play for her when he makes his tour of 
her country on his trip around the world. Her Majesty 
heard Mr. Heifetz when he gave his first public per- 
formance in Madrid, and afterwards invited him to play 
at a private party. After the party the Queen pre- 
sented him with a solid gold cigarette case. 


Hanson—Martin H. Hanson, manager of the West- 
minster Choir, was guest of honor at an informal re- 
ception on Oct. 22 in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. The 
Buffalo Musical Foundation had invited clergymen and 
choristers from all denominations to meet Mr. Hanson 
and hear him discuss the possibilities of choral music 
as related to devotional life in the church. The West- 
minster Choir will sing in Buffalo on Nov. 14. 


Tsianina—While New York was crowding the streets 
to see Queen Marie pass by, an American princess ar- 
rived in the city and was also welcomed by a coterie of 
admirers, though she did not receive the keys of the 
city. It was Princess Tsianina, who gets to Manhat- 
tan in between her trips about the country. This time 
she came to ioin Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk baritone, in a 
tour that will take them to points East. 


Melba—Many réles has Dame Nellie Melba played 
in her long career, but a new one was thrust upon her 
recently at a concert in Paris before members of the 
American Women’s Club. It chanced that Dame Melba’s 
seat was near the door, and one of the members in 
passing thrust a ticket into her hand. Dame Melba 
saw her opportunity, smiled as she took the ticket and 
admitted the member, and continued throughout the 
concert to look after the admissions. 


Vierne—Many honors are being prepared for Louis 
Vierne, French composer and titular organist of Notre 
Dame Cathedral, when he begins his American tour this 
winter. The headquarters chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists will give him an official reception, 
and other events are being planned by the Guilmant 
Organ School of New York and the New England Con- 
servatory in Boston. The tour is under the patronage 
of La Societe d’Expansions et d’Eschanartistiques In- 
ternationaux, a noted French society for the promulga- 
tion of art. 
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Pome and Counterpoint 





Bs Cantus Firraus. Jr 





The Bearded “Elisabeth” 





posed. 


ranged that her husband should take her place. 


PIQUANT incident occurred during a performance of “Tann- 
hauser” in a French town, states Comoedia. 
played Elisabeth was to be replaced in the last act by a woman 
super, as a “corpse” on the bier borne by the pilgrims. It 
happened that on the evening the supernumerary was indis- 
As she was thrifty and wanted the fee, it was ar- 


The artist who 


He was completely covered 


by a white cloth and carried onto the stage. 


The only flaw in this arrangement 
was the fact that the tenor had not 
been notified of the change. When, 
therefore, he raptly drew aside the cloth 
to look once more on the face of his 
beloved, he heard a titter in the audi- 
ence. 

“It seems,” he said, sotto voce, “that 
the beard of the saintly Elisabeth has 
had a remarkable growth!” 


7 ~ x 
Real Cigarette Girls 


OMEBODY or other, or it may have 

been two other fellows, fears that 
smoking tends to make a woman’s voice 
gutteral. We hadn't noticed it, but we 
listen respectfully. Doubtless many 
young singers’ dreams of greatness go 
up in smoke, and we have heard of so- 
pranos who encouraged puffs on the part 
of their press agents. There is a suspi- 
cion, as well, that occasionally a prima 
donna puffs at the conclusion of a long 
and trying aria, after holding a high 
note as long as breath will permit. 

But there is more to be said on this 
burning question. It has long been the 
fashion to compliment a female singer, 
appearing in dramatic roles, on the 
“dark” tembre of her voice. Mr. Hune- 
ker went one better and used the word 
“sultry” when he was particularly 
pleased with vocal quality. Then why 
not a “smoky” voice? This would be 
particularly appropriate to the first act 
of “Carmen,” and would not be inappro- 
priate if applied to Marguerite’s heaven- 
ward appeal in the Prison Scene of 
“Faust.” For does not the presence of 
Mephistopheles on that perplexing occa- 
sion suggest smoke somewhere—and not 
so very far below? 

Furthermore, gutteral tones can be 
pictured as having distinct uses. Sup- 
pose, for example, that Gilda finds her 
irritating parent out of voice at the pre- 
cise moment of the grand duet. When 
not warbling herself, she could enunciate 
his notes for him and save the situation. 
Think also, of the advertising possibili- 
ties. Visualize Mme. de Profundity, 
world-famous contralto, writing a testi- 
monial to a tobacco firm to the effect 
that, since smoking their brand exclu- 
sively, her low register has greatly im- 
proved in quality and become more fulig- 
inous. Then the inevitable announce- 
ment that “Mme. Rosina Chestori has 








the weediest voice now before the pub- 
lic.” Publicity men have needed new ad- 
jectives for some time. Let’s be glad 
they’ve got ’em. 
* * +* 
Family Resemblance 

WO sisters went to play for a concert 

manager. The first had gone into the 
studio, while the other waited outside. 
Thinking she would thus get the true 
opinion of the manager, the latter 
stepped behind a screen when the man- 
ager and a friend came out of the studio. 

“What did you think of her?” asked 
the friend. 

“The worst I ever heard!” replied the 
manager. 

“But wait tell you hear the sister!” 

io 
* * ok 
The Repeat Mark 

T’S safe enough to observe the repeat 

mark when playing a sonata, but in 
everyday conversation there lurks a dan- 
ger in being too conscientious about it. 
A garrulous friend of a young artist re- 
tailed to an older one that the former 
had referred to the latter as a “has 
been.” 

“Is that so?” snorted the mature mu- 
sician. “You just run back to your 
friend and say it’s better to be a ‘has 
been’ than a never can be.” 

“« * + 


PLEBISCITE to be taken at the 

Metropolitan Opera House this sea- 
son will show the ushers’ favorite song 
to be “Row, Row, Row.” 


* * * 


N the other hand, it is not true that 
the noble Army of Seat Showers 
are likely to refer to handling expensive 
stubs as “Boxing Matches.” 
& * + 


N orchestral conductor ought to make 
a good tennis player because he is 
accustomed to handling a racquet. 
* * + 


F bobbing had been as popular in 

Figaro’s time as it is today, he would 
have had no time left for singing. 

* * * 

URGLARS in Glasgow attempted to 

steal several saxophones. It is gen- 

erally held that every criminal has some 
redeeming points.—London Opinion. 
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W oodwind 

Question Box Editor: 

What is meant by the term “wood- 
wind”? 

Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 5, 1926. K. 

The wind instruments in the orches- 
tra which are made of wood, distinguish- 
ing them from the brass wind 
ments. 


rstru- 
7 eS 
Opera in Annapolis 
Question Box Editor: 


Is it true that Annapolis, Md., was at 
one time an important town for drama 
and opera? 

Easton, Md., Nov. 4, 1926. R. B. D. 

Yes, it is quite true and there is a rec- 
ord of an operatic company appearing 
there with success in July (!) 1752. 


WEAVER PIANOS 


Among the works given was “The Beg- 
gars’ Opera,” which is still sung. The 
company had been playing in Piscata- 
way and Port Tobacco, and went on to 
Upper Marlborough. 
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The “Point d’Appui” 
Question Box Editor: 


In a recent criticism in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the expression, “point d’appui” 
was used in relation to singing. Please 
explain just what this means. 

CAROLINE EVANS. 

New York City, Oct. 30, 1926. 

The exact translation of “point 
dappui” is “fulerum” which, in turn, is 
the thing upon which a lever of any 
sort rests when something is being 
raised. As applied to singing, it means, 
broadly, a point of resistance or a solid 
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foundation upon which the breath and 
the tone rest. Singing which is said to 
lack a “point d‘appui” would be singing 
in which the breathing and the tone 
placement were not solidly under control. 
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The Spanish Cross 


Question Box Editor: 

I recently came across the term 
“Spanisches Kreuz,” which seemed to 
have a musical significance. Can y 
enlighten me as to what it is? 

Mobile, Ala., Nov. 4, 1926. D. R. T. 

It is another name for the symbol f 
a double sharp. 
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The Octo Bass 


Question Box Editor: 


Is there a bass fiddle larger even than 
the contra-bass usually seen in orches- 
tras? JuLIA D. 

Boston, Nov. 6, 1926. 

There is such an instrument called the 
“Octo Bass,” but it is seldom if ever 
used. It was invented by Vuillaume in 
1851. It is between twelve and fifteen 
feet in height, has three strings with me- 
chanical devices for stopping them and 
its pitch is a third lower than that of 
the ordinary contra-bass. The tone is 
said to be “smooth and powerful.” 

> 7 9» 


Clarinet Works 
Question Box Editor: 


Have works for the clarinet been writ- 
ten by any of the great composers? 
J. F. H. 
St. Louis, Oct. 29, 1926. 
There are concertos for the clarinet 
by Mozart, Weber and Spohr. These 


well as Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and Brahms wrote solo works for 
the instrument and also utilized it tn 
chamber combinations. There 
are also numerous shorter works for the 
clarinet by many eminent composers. 
Almost any publisher will send you a 
catal g of such pte ces. 
° . «+ 


composers as 


rarious 


<- 
Westminster Organists 


Question Box Editor: 

Could you give me a list of the organ- 
ists of Westminster Abbey? 

New York City, Nov. 6, 1926. é 

Vox HuMANA. 

The roll of organists was not atarted 
until about 1600. Hooper held the posi- 
tion from 1606 to 1621: Orlando Gib- 
bons, 1623-1625: Portman, 1633-1648: C. 
Gibbons, 1660-1666; Blow, 1668; Purcell, 
1679; Blow (reappointed), 1695; Croft, 
1708; J. Robinson, 1727; B. Cooke, 1762; 
S Arnold, 1793; R. Cooke, 1802-1814; 
Greatorexr, 1819; Turle, 1831; J. F. 
Bridge, 1882; Nicholson, 1919. 
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Variety Characterizes Chicago Recitals 


Concert-Goers Find Ample Diversity of Material Proffered 
by Artists of High Standing in Events Comprising 
Week’s Schedule 





HICAGO, Nov. 6.--Among the many 
interesting concerts of the week were 
the opening of the Uptown Civic Concert 
Course in the Arcadia Auditorium by the 
Russian Symphonic Choir; the beginning 
of the Chicago Musical College Sym- 
phony’s season; the first Chicago recital 
of Georges Baklanoff, formerly a_bari- 
tone of the Chicago Opera, and an all- 
Chopin recital given by Carl Friedberg. 
The Russian Symphonic Choir, led by 
Basile Kibalchich, made its first Chi- 
cago appearance on Oct. 31, inaugurating 
one of the most interesting series of the 
year—that given in the north side of the 
city under the supervision of the Civic 
Concert Service, Inc. Dema E. Harsh- 
barger, president of the Civic Concert 
Service, inaugurated these events three 
years ago, proving that a rich field lay 
in outlying sections of the city. Miss 
Harshbarger’s audiences, which weekly 
average over 3500, are drawn largely 
from persons who live in the so-called 
Edgewater, or Wilson Avenue district. 
But many Chicagoans travel from other 
parts of the city to patronize her courses. 
_ The singing of the Russian Choir, 
finely co-ordinated, rich in texture and 
delightful in tone, gave great pleasure. 
The program was divided into three por- 
tions, religious, classic and folk. Much 
1f the music was arranged by the leader. 
Most of it was Russian. But there was 
ilso an interesting version of Amy Wood 
ward-Finden’s “Temple Bells,” and a 
choral version of an excerpt from the 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. 

The Chicago Musical College Sym- 
phony rose so quickly to an important 
place among local organizations on its 
inception a year or so ago, that its first 
concert of the season, given Oct. 31 in 
the Central Theater, was regarded as an 
event of great interest. Under the lead 
ership of Isaac Van Grove and Léon 
Sametini, an able body displayed skill in 
the Andante and Allegro from Bee 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, the Tchaikov- 
sky “Nutcracker” Suite and the Ove 
ture to Massenet’s “Phédre.” The excel- 
lent soloists were Sol Kranzberg, of 
Springfield, Mo., a pupil of Mr. Sametini, 
who played a Vieuxtemps concerto; 
Lois Bell, of Ottawa, Ohio, pupil of Her 
bert Witherspoon, heard in an aria from 
‘Samson,” and Gerald Smith, of Ander 
son, Ind., pupil of Edward Collins, who 
played Liszt’s “Hungarian” Fantasy. 


{ll-Chopin Program 


Carl Friedberg’s all-Chopin program 
in the Goodman Memorial Theater on 
Oct. 31 brought admirable performances 
of the Sonata in B Minor, the Ballade 
and Fantaisie in F Minor and shorter 
pieces, concluding with the A Flat Polo 
naise. Mr. Friedberg’s playing, while it 
had dignity and a searching spirit, was 
of impetuous quality. 

Laura Stroud, a gifted young pianist 
who has played extensively in Europe, 
was heard in her first Chicago recital in 
the Studebaker, Oct. 31. Her list in 
cluded the Bach-Bauer Partita in B Flat, 
Schumann’s Sonata in G Minor, works 
by Debussy and a group of Chopin. Miss 
Stroud’s technical clarity must seem al- 
most old-fashioned to a generation in 
which contemporary music is inducive to 
slipshod and impressionistic perform- 
ance. But there was nothing outmoded 
in such mastery of craftsmanship as 
Miss Stroud displayed. 

Lorna Hooper Warfield, singing in the 
Playhouse on Oct. 31, disclosed a _ so- 
prano voice of rich and distinctive qual 
ity, and was warmly commended. Ex- 
pressiveness in declamation marked this 
singer’s delivery of a varied and tasteful 
program. Edgar Nelson supplied pol- 
ished accompaniments. 

Alvena Knoblauch and Kathryn An- 
derson, capable young Chicagoans, were 


heard in a two-piano recital in Kimball 
Hall, Oct. 31, listing a Clementi sonata, 
Louis Victor Saar’s arrangement of a 
Mozart Serenade, and compositions by 
Arensky, Aubert, Schuett and Chabrier. 
Serviceable technical equipment and skil! 
in ensemble were noted. 


Women’s Club Appears 


The Musicians’ Club of Women pre- 
sented members in its 554th concert, 
Nov. 1, in the Fine Arts Recital Hall. 
Ebba Sundstrom, Stella Roberts and 
Marion Roberts played the Goossens 
Suite, and groups were given respective- 
ly by Frederica Gerhardt Downing, con 
tralto; Margaret Farr, pianist; Mrs. Or- 
ville W. Thompson, soprano, and Miss 
Sundstrom. Songs by Ferrari were sung 
in ensemble by Loretta Liedell, Ruth 
Hypes, Helen Abbott Byfield, Emelinda 
Makeel Sievers and Helen Mueller. 
Daisy Heist Jones was the accompanist. 

Mme. Gilderoy Scott, contralto, sang 
in Kimball Hall on the evening of Nov. 
2 to excellent accompaniments by Troy 
Sanders. Having a graphic interpreta 
tive style, Mme. Scott did much to illumi 
nate the qualities of contemporary En- 
glish and American writers. A group 
of Strauss and some folk-songs, in addi- 
tion to an aria from “Orfeo,” were sung 
also. 


Baklanoff’s Recital 


Georges Baklanoff appeared in his 
formal American concert début in Or. 
chestra Hall Nov. 4, having the assist- 
ance of Amy Neill, violinist, and Irene 
Pavloska, mezzo-soprano. Mr. Baklan- 
off proved a concert artist of remarkable 
power. Though his singing ran counter 
to several cherished American conven- 
tions, he lavished upon his songs the 
same richness of temperament which 
made him so distinctive a member of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. Mr. 
Baklanoff’s songs covered a wide scope, 
including “Bois Epais,” an aria from 
“Khovantchina” and the Serenade, new 
here, from “Die Tote Stadt.” Songs by 
Poldowski, including “‘Dansons la Gigue,”’ 
showed that Mr. Baklanoff’s familiar 
gift for the sardonic was not hampered 
by want of scenery, costume or make- 
up. Among encores, Bemberg’s “Il 
Neige!” and Rachmaninoff’s “Christ Is 
Risen” received performances of vigor 
ous and transforming artistry. 


Miss Neill’s performances of some 
interesting pieces had her customary 
directness, variety and charm. Miss 


Pavloska, though ill, sang with a beau- 
tiful, floating tone, and gave graphic 
performances of diverse material. Isaac 
Van Grove was the admirable accom- 
panist. 

Franz Pfau, pianist, and Raphael 
Spiro, violinist, played sonatas by Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Saint-Saéns in Kim- 
ball Hall Nov. 4, and placed themselves 
in the forefront of the ensemble artists 
known to this city. The technical skill 


of each is of high order, and they are 
ideally suited to each other in taste, 
enthusiasm and understanding. A large 
audience gave them much applause. 

Eugenia Van de Veer, a soprano with 
an effervescent, yet smooth, overtone in 
her crystal voice, sang in the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall Nov. 4. Notable breath 
control and a genuine trill are hers, and 
she did full justice to taxing works of 
the florid Italian school and to music by 
Debussy. Melita Krieg accompanied. 

Barbara Wait, formerly contralto of 
the Chicago Opera, was heard in the 
W. W. Kimball Company’s series of com- 
plimentary Friday noon-day recitals 
yesterday. 

Members of the Faculty of the Girvin 
Institute of Musical Arts were heard in 
recital in Kimball Hall last night. El- 
vera Cedargreen, soprano, and Dwight 
Edrus Cook, tenor, sang. Baron 
Bearse was heard in piano music by 
Moszkowski, Liszt and Chopin. Jack 
Baus played the Sinding Suite in A 
Minor for Violin. Louis Kottler played 
the first movement of the Goldmark 
Violin Concerto. Portions of quintets 
by Schumann and Dohnanyi were played 
by Henry Sopkin, Mr. Kottler, Mr. Baus, 
Mr. Beidel and Marion Lychenheim. Ac- 
companiments were provided by Miss 
Lychenheim and Florence Galajikian. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





First Program of St. Louis 
Symphony Has Novel Flavor 


[Continued from page 1] 





has a store of learning from wide ex- 
perience, but is able to impart it, accom- 
panied by necessary discipline, to the 
men who play with him. The brasses 
also showed a vast improvement as did, 
in fact, every section of the orchestra. 

The program was as follows: “Aca- 
demic Festival” Overture, Brahms; 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1; Salome’s 
Dance from “Salome,” Strauss; Two 
movements from Debussy’s String Quar- 
tet, and the “Italian” Caprice of 
Tchaikovsky. 

It was in the opening number that 
one realized the improvement in the 
brass section. This work had a scholas- 
tic atmosphere that was fitting as an 
opening number. Beethoven’s Symphony 
was given with assurance and displayed 
the fine work of the violins. Strauss’ 
“Dance of the Seven Veils” was a first- 
time number on a Symphony program in 
St. Louis. and gave opportunity to prove 
how much better an orchestra Mr. Ganz 
has now than he has ever had before, 
and also how much he has already done, 
even this early in the season, with his 
newly assembled men. 

Debussy works are always _ interest- 
ingly read under Mr. Ganz’ baton, and 
the smoothness of this presentation 
brought out lovely tone colors in a 
wondrous adjustment that was very sat- 
isfying. The “Italian” Caprice was 
read excellently, and rounded out a beau- 
tifully proportioned program. 

SuSAN L. Cost. 





CHICAGO.—Rosa_ Olitzka, contralto, 
formerly of the Metropolitan and Bos- 
ton opera companies, has returned from 
a concert tour of Europe and reopened 
her studios. 


NEW BALLETS GIVEN 
BY CHICAGO SOCIETY 


By Eugene Stinson 
CuicaGo, Nov. 6.—The Chicago Allied 
Arts, Inc., presented its first program 


of new ballets and music for small or- 
chestra in the Eighth Street Theater 
last week. The two wings of the or- 
ganization are Adolph Bolm’s Ballet and 
Eric De Lamarter’s Orchestra. To Mr. 
Bolm, indeed, with the assistance of Mr. 
De Lamarter and a small group of direc- 
tors, Chicago is indebted for much of 
its acquaintance with the newest music, 
and for a series of programs which seem 
to be unique in this country. 

As in past seasons, the dance pro- 
grams this year are prefaced with a 
group of short orchestral pieces. Mr. 
De Lamarter chose for the first of the 
season’s three projected programs 
Grétry’s Overture to “The Cairo Cara- 
van,” d’Indy’s Intermezzo and Waltz, 
Ries’s “Perpetuum Mobile,” Honegger’s 
“Pastorale d’Eté” and one of Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic” Dances, all of which were 
scrupulously performed. 

The two ballets were Jeanne Herscher- 
Clement’s “La Farce du Pont Neuf,” 
and “Parnassus on Montmartre,” to 
Satie’s “Mercury” score. Both were 
new to Chicago, the former not only 
having its first performance anywhere 
at this series, but also serving to in- 
troduce the composer if not to America, 
at least to that part of it which lives 
in the vicinity of Chicago. Mme. 
Herscher-Clement studied at the Paris 
Conservatory under Fauré, Gedalget, 
Pugno and Koechlin, and is pianist and 
lecturer as well as composer. The score 
is light in intention and in workmanship. 
Mme. Herscher-Clement utilizes the most 
characteristic tonal, harmonic and rhyth- 
mic devices of her Parisian contempo- 
raries with a free and skillful hand. 
The setting and costumes of Georges 
Valmier proved delightful, and Mr. 
Bolm’s choreography, like his dancing 
and that of Ruth Page, Mark Turbyfil! 
and others, brought the audiences much 
pleasure. 

“Parnassus on Montmartre” was even 
more consummately frivolous than the 
Farce. Scenery and costumes were by 
Nicolas Remisoff, some of the latter 
being gloriously comic. The piece was 
ably danced by Mr. Bolm and his com- 








pany. 

Chief among the divertissements 
which separated the two ballets were 
the appearances, as guest, of Vera 


Mirova in three Javanese dances, ap- 
parently quite authentic in movement. 
spirit and costume. Mme. Mirova, who 
is the wife of Leo Podolsky, a pianist 
who has recently established himself in 
this city, made her appearance in accord- 
ance with Mr. Bolm’s practice of intro- 
ducing a distinguished guest upon each 
of his programs. To her, Chicago audi- 
ences owe some of the most exquisite 
dancing seen here in past seasons. Mr. 
Bolm and Miss Page also presented a 
dance to three of Skriabin’s piano pieces, 
orchestrated by F. Lamont—‘“Désir.” 
“Enigme” and “Danse Caressée.” Miss 
Page danced to Liadoff’s “Music Box,” 
and, with the assistance of the corps de 
ballet, to a Chopin Nocturne. 
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“The Sittigs are all sound intelligent musicians. 
. played with force and dignity.” 
W. J. Henderson, New York Sun 
. disclosed artistic cooperation and rare 
capability in encompassing technical and tonal 
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CGrena Bennett, New York American 

“Wins instant favor in Aeolian Hall. The art- 
ists showed technical skill and ability.” 
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Paris Operas Revive “Siegfried” and “Hulla;”’ 
Orchestral Forces Begin Their Crowded Seasons 





Wagnerian Enthusiasts Hail 
Reappearance of Music- 
Drama—Oriental Fable by 
Modern Composer Interests 
on Repetitions—Pasdeloup 
and Lamoureux Forces Re- 
sume Activities—Recitalists 
Heard 


ARIS, Oct. 20.—The autumn opera 
and concert season is now getting 
into its full stride. At the Opéra the 
promised revival of “Siegfried” was 
given the other evening to the immense 
delight of Wagner lovers. M. Franz 
sang the title réle for the first time, with 
much success, sustaining the difficulties 
of the vocal line without a trace of fa- 
tigue and giving animation to the char- 
acterization. Fabert was a_ quite 
excellent Mime. Bourdon as Wotan con- 
tributed some moving singing. Jeanne 
Bourdon as Briinnhilde showed beauty of 
voice, despite some excess of emotion. 
The other parts were well assigned. The 
work was conducted by Philippe Gau- 
bert, who gave movement and interpre- 
tative warmth to the performance. 
There was much applause, and, in gen- 
eral, despite some. lacks in the stage 
effects, the work had a brilliant success. 
At the Opéra-Comique the recent 
weeks have seen a revival of “Le Hulla” 
by Marcel Samuel-Rousseau. This work 
has a fine libretto by André Rivoire. 
The whole conception of the opera is 
exquisite. The story is that of a 
wealthy Oriental merchant, Taher, who 
is to wed the pretty heroine, Dilara, but 
immediately after the ceremony capri- 
ciously casts her off by a spoken order 
of divorce, as is legal in the Moham- 
medan country. He soon regrets his 
step, but before he can remarry her, she 
must by law have been wed to another. 
Taher therefore looks for a hulla, or 
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husband who will nominally marry 
Dilara for a sum of money and then 
divorce her. But, in so doing, he un- 
fortunately selects Dilara’s boyhood 
sweetheart, Narses. After the pair are 
married, Taher seeks in vain to separate 
them, and a judge rules that the match 
is final. The score is, perhaps, not a 
very important one in a purely musical 
sense, but its clever welding to the 
verse, its delicate color sense and instinct 
for the stage make it an interesting and 
enjoyable production. 


Orchestras Begin Year 


The -concert season opened with a 
splendid performance on Oct. 3 by the 
Association des Concerts Pasdeloup of 
“La Damnation de Faust,” directed by 
M. Rhené-Baton, with the assistance of 
the Mixed Choir of Paris and well se- 
lected soloists. 

The next day the Concerts Lamoureux 
under Paul Paray played a semi-popular 
program. 

The brilliant event of the first week 
was the magnificent performance of 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” given in con- 
cert form by “L’Opera Russe de Paris” 
under the master direction of Slaviansky 
D’Agreneff. Nina Koshetz sang the part 
of Jaroslavna, the wife of Prince Igor. 
She has a voice of beauty. The bass 
voices were glorious and the chorus a 
perfect ensemble. This company of Rus- 
sians will give Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko” next week. They are building 
a repertoire of Russian operas and when 
financial conditions permit, will present 
them in stage versions. They deserve 
the hearty support they are receiving. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz played in a delight- 
ful piano recital in Salle Gaveau. His 
numbers ranged from the Schumann 
Fantaisie, Op. 17, and modern Russian 
works to Chopin. One of the most en- 
thusiastic auditors was Leopold Godow- 
sky, who is passing a few days in Paris 
prior to his continental tour. 

Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano, packed 
the Salle des Agriculteurs with an ad- 
miring audience. Her Paris début was 
a pronounced success. The well-built 





Scala's Beethoven Orchestral Cycle 


Is Brilliant Event Under Toscanini 
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ILAN, Oct. 20.—The Beethoven 
4" year, or the commemoration of the 


centenary of the composer’s death on 
March 26, 1827, began on Oct. 7 at Milan 
with solemnity. Four concerts were 
given by La Scala Orchestra, Arturo 
Toseanini conducting, and Beethoven’s 
nine symphonies were to be heard in 
their entirety in these consecutive con- 
certs. It can readily be imagined what 
enthusiasm and keen artistic interest 
prevailed during the cycle. 

It was a great privilege to hear, in the 
space of less than one week, these nine 
symphonies. There was a great demand 
for seats, amd everything was sold out 
long before the concerts took place. 
There was a fair amount of ticket specu- 
lating, which yielded nice profits to the 
speculators! 


Supreme Interpretation 


The First, Second and Fifth sympho- 
nies were programmed on Oct. 7. Tos- 
canini was in fine fettle, evidently feel- 
ing all the better for the vacation and 
rest he took his year. He displayed 
greater breadth of style than formerly 
and clearly demonstrated his supreme 
ability as an orchestral conductor. There 
were again in evidence his striving after 
perfection, always securing the happiest 
of results, not to mention his great com- 
mand of dynamics, power of communi- 
eating every phase of mood and expres 
sion, precision and tone color, with which 
he endows his interpretations. Enthu- 
siasm ran rife, and Toscanini and his 
men were greeted and féted with recalls 
and applause. 





On Oct. 8 we heard the Fourth Sym- 
phony. Toscanini brought out all the 
intrinsic beauties of this poetic work, 
with the sense of a classic stylist. On 
the same evening the “Eroica” Sym- 
phony was presented. This work was 
played with a purity of tone-color and 
breadth of interpretative insight truly 
remarkable. The Marche Funébre and 
the Scherzo were much applauded. 
After the finale there was a veritable 
ovation. 


“Pastoral” Moves Throng 


On Oct. 9 we had the “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony. This was performed with a no- 
bility of poetic reading. To listen to the 
first two movements was like being in 
an enchanted garden, while the subtle 
religious poetry of the last part could 
not have been better handled by an or- 
chestral mass. This was followed by 
the Seventh Symphony, the melodic and 
harmonic texture of which received vir- 
ile treatment. 

The climax was reached on Oct. 12, 
the last concert of the season, when the 
Eighth Symphony and the Ninth were 
presented. It surely was a triumphal 
close of a brilliant season, and the 
placing of the Eighth Symphony against 
the Ninth formed a happy contrast. The 
Alegretto Scherzando, with its infectious 
rhythm, was a delight to the ear. 


“Ninth” Impresses 
After the interval came the long- 
awaited Ninth. The house was packed 


and one could hear a pin fall, so keen 
was the interest. This work showed Tos- 


program started with Mozart, Haydn 
and Jomelli. She was most successful 
with the second group which contained 
well known songs of Strauss, Brahms, 
Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff. The 
Strauss “Ruhe, meine Seele” had to be 
repeated. 

That sterling artist and really great 
virtuoso, Harold Bauer, gave the first 
of a series of three piano concerts, Oct. 
11, devoting the entire evening to the 
works of Schumann. He played the 
“Kreisleriana,” “Noveletten,” “Dans la 
Forét,” “Fantaisie,” “Papillons” and 


Toccata. The two other programs will 
offer the works of Beethoven, Bach and 
Brahms. 

The Quatuor Loiseau gave a program 
on Oct. 14 devoted to modern works with 
the exception of the Brahms Trio for 
piano, violin and horn. They were as- 
sisted by Edouard Vuillermoz, Janine 
Cools and Marcelle Gerar. The chief 
interest centered in a first audition of 
the Third String Quartet by Swan Hen- 
nessy and the Quintet for piano, two 
violins, alto and ‘cello by Paul Le Flem 
The Quintet is a noble work, melodic. 
tending a little to overwork the whole- 
tone scale and the use of dominant 
ninths, but on the whole very satisfying. 
Two “Monodies” by Georges Migot, un- 
accompanied, were interesting studies in 
rhythm, but require a much finer singer 
than Mme. Gerar to save them from the 
flavor of vocal exercises. 


GERTRUDE Ross. 





Vienna Unveils Monument in Leschetizkys Memory 
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Monument to Theodor Leschetizky, Recently 
Dedicated in Vienna; at Left, the Sculptor 
Zerritsch 


IENNA, Oct. 30.—A feature of the 


autumn here has been the dedication 
of the memorial to Theodor Leschetizky. 
The ceremony called together many pu- 
pils and admirers of the noted pianist 
and teacher. The sculptor of the mon- 
ument, Zerritsch, has produced a really 
beautiful and simple work of art. Grouped 
about the bust of the musician are a 








canini as a much more matured sym- 
phonic conductor than in former years. 
He seemed to have electrified his audi- 
tors. What dynamic authority! What 
profound insight into the work of the 
great master of Bonn! 

Then again, there was the Scala Cho- 
rus, 250 skilled and highly trained sing- 
ers, who sang as only the Scala Chorus 
members can. Special praise is due to 
Veneziani, who trained the choir for 
the magnificent results obtained. The 
soloists were Ines Maria Ferraris, so- 
prano; Ebe Stignani, contralto; Mene- 
caldi, tenor, and Righetti, baritone. The 
latter singer seemed to have the finest 
conception of the style of singing re- 
quired for this work, though creditable 
work was done by the other soloists. 

At the close, the applause with which 
conductor and orchestra were greeted 
was stupendous. The audience refused 
to leave the theater for some consider- 
able time. The concerts are being re- 
peated at Turin this week. 

The impresario Oreste Poli is present- 
ing quite a brilliant season of opera at 
the Teatro Dal Verme. “Otello,” with 
Zenatello, “La Fanciulla del West” with 
Christforeanu, “Madama Butterfly” with 
Belle Walroth, have proved big drawing 
cards. This latter singer is Swedish and 
has a beautiful voice, histrionic ability, 
dramatic temperament and interpreta- 
tive ability. This is her first perfor- 
mance in Milan. Ceci. RYAN. 


group of youthful figures, representing 
the young artists of talent who caught 
the flame of art from his shining torch. 

The musical forecast of the early sea- 
son contains a certain amount of the 
problematic. There has been a threat of 
strike in the ranks of the State Opera 
and Theater. All the artists of the Opera 
were involved in the demand for a higher 
wage, with the exception of the orches- 
tral players. The artists have petitioned 
the General Theater Commission for an 
increase. 

Meanwhile, the Volksoper has also had 
difficulties. The new intendant, Robert 
Volkner, took up his duties but shortly 
became embroiled in difficulties with the 
Theater Commission. At the present time 
it seems rather doubtful whether the 
program outlined by this house can be 
carried out. The most pessimistic see 
only the possibility of closing the Volks- 
oper definitely. 
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Will Teach You! 


Would you like to study voice under 
me of the world’s greatest singers, a con 
summate artist like Madame Sembrich, 
Madame Charles Cahier or Emilio de 
Gogorza, at The Curtis Institute of 
Music? That opportunity is yours, 1f 
nly you have that gift of gifts, a fine 
natural voice, together with sufficient 
musical feeling to warrant its training 


The seeking out of unusual talent 1s 
the primary aim of this school. If you cat 
qualify, therefore, The Curtis Institute 
f Music has made it possible for you t 
receive unsurpassed personal instructior 
from the group of brilliant artists com 
prising its faculty. Complete musical and 
cultural courses in preparation for the 
concert stage or for teaching are offered 


Through its endowment, The Curtis 
Institute of Music is fortunately removed 
from commercial considerations. For 
those who can pay, tuition fees are very 
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Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7, by Lucrezia 
Bori in her first New York recital 
appearance. From the time she came 
on, piquantly done up in feathers, 
until the very last encore, a great glow 
of satisfaction pervaded the atmosphere. 
There are indeed few operatic artists 
who, shorn of all operatic devices, can 
step onto a concert stage and hold a 
great audience in so rapt attention as 
Miss Bori did Sunday afternoon. The 
same exquisite taste, the same _ intel- 
ligence and beautiful singing that char- 
acterize her performances at the Metro- 
politan made her concert performance 
pre-eminently satisfactory. If there was 
a certain sameness to the program it was 
because she chose to sing the sort of 
thing she sings best. Haydn’s “My 
Mother bids me bind my hair” came 
first, then Scarlatti’s “Violette,” Schu- 
bert’s “Mio ben ricordati,” which had to 
be repeated, and “Un moto di gioia” and 
“Non so pil” from “The Marriage of 
Figaro.” A French group included 
Bruneau’s “La Pavane,” Ravel’s “La 
Flate Enchantée,” mysterious, languor- 
ous, Chabrier’s “Villanelle des petits 
canards,” gossiping, squabbling, and 
“Depuis le jour” from “Louise.” Most 
enchanting of all was the group of 
Spanish songs—Serrano’s “Marinella,” 
an arrangement by H. Reimann of a 
Seguidilla, a folk song, vivid with a lilt- 
ing, rhythmical despair; “La Scillitana,” 
a Calabrian folk-song elaborated by 


Teschner; “Ninna-Nanna Toscana,” a 
Tuscan lullaby elaborated by Geni 
Sadero; “La Cicerenella,” a Neapolitan 


folk song arranged by H. Reiman, in- 
credibly swift and pattering. There was 
an English group with Arne’s “Polly 
Willis,” Weaver’s “Moon Marketing,” 

Frank La Forge’s “I Came with a Song” 
and “Spooks.” Glazounoff’s “La prima- 
vera d’Or” was the final program num- 
ber but there were many encores all gra- 
ciously given. Miss Bori was in her best 
voice. She sang with infinite ease, with 
cool limpid tones so particularly her own 
and derived, it would seem, the full 
measure of beauty from everything on 
her list. She was fortunate in having 
Frank La Forge play her accompani- 
ments. With her he penetrated the mood 
of every song and left nothing to be 
desired. E. A. 


The “Friends” Honor Bach 


Every year the Friends of Music give 
an all-Bach program. Sometimes these 
are an unmitigated delight. Sometimes 
they are less so. One way or another, 
however, the more of Bach one hears, 
the better, although we are coming to 
realize that not everything which the 
Father of All Music wrote is commen- 
surate in interest with the best of what 
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he wrote, just as one knows now that by 
no means everything which Beethoven 
composed is—but that is another story. 
This criticism, however, cannot be made 
of Sunday’s concert. The program was 
perfectly chosen and admirably per- 
formed, and if towards the end, interest 
flagged a trifle, it may be because an 
entire concert of religious music of any 
one composer whatever is difficult to 
listen to. 


The program began with two organ 
solos impeccably played by Lynnwood 
Farnam, the first, the Choral Prelude, 
“Jesu, My Chief Pleasure’ from “The 
Little Organ Book,” and the second, the 
little known G Major Prelude and 
Fugue, one of the most cheerful of Papa 
Bach’s mathematical pieces. 

Then came the Solo Cantata “Rejoice 
in God in Every Land” with Elisabeth 
Rethberg as soloist. This work is the 
quintessence of what its title indicates 
and though designed for the Fifteenth 
Sunday after Trinity is also labeled “for 
any occasion.” The solo part, besides 
being of cruelly high tessitura, is florid 
throughout and one pauses in wonder as 
to what the capabilities must have been 
of the boy treble who sang it 1n Bach’s 
day. Mme. Rethberg, after a few meas- 
ures, fell in with the spirit of it and 
sang not only with exquisite fioriture 
but also with warm, lovely tone that 
could hardly have been surpassed. Let 
anyone who heard say that the golden 
age of singing is gone forever! Sopranos 
with a passion for the much over-sung 
“Alleluia!” of Mozart, might try their 
vocal cords on the one in this cantata. 

In splendid contrast was the “Trau- 
erode,” composed in a hurry for the 
obsequies of Queen Christiane Eberhar- 
dine of Poland, who died on Sept. 7, 1727. 
The work is said to have been completed 
on Oct. 15, two days before its per- 
formance, and even supposing that Bach 
out each number into rehearsal as he 

nished it, its performance under such 
conditions has led to comment and com- 
parison of the musicianship of those 
days and of today, 200 years later! 

The Trauerode is an obviously Prot- 
estant work—the defunct Queen is said 
to have preserved her adherence to the 
doctrines of Luther in spite of a Roman 
Catholic husband and kingdom—and it 
falls into two distinct sections which 
were separated by the Funeral Oration. 
The first half is a meditation on Death 
with an undercurrent of supplication for 
all mortal flesh and for the deceased who 
was, in a sense, immortalized in the Ode. 
The second half, of two arias, a chorus 
and a closing chorale, is an optimistic 
meditation and exhortation on the merits 
of the dead who die in the Lord. 


The performance could hardly have 
been bettered either in the matter of 
soloists or chorus, orchestra and con- 
ductor. Mme. Rethberg was again the 
soprano; Marion Telva, the contralto; 
Richard Crooks, the tenor, and Gustav 
Schiitzendorf, the bass. Mme. Rethberg 
demonstrated her abilities in the manner 
in which she effected the transition from 
the carefree effervescent Cantata, to the 
deeply religious contemplation of the 
Ode. Her recitative and aria in the first 
part were superbly sung. Miss Telva, 
whose singing is always a delight, was 
impressive in her music, the accompani- 
ment to which is one of Bach’s happiest 
effects in orchestration. Mr. Crooks, too, 
though his measures seemed the shortest 
of the four solo parts, sang with fine 
style, his mezza-voce singing being espe- 
cially lovely. Mr. Schiitzendorf was so 
impressive in his recitative and arioso 
that it was almost incredible that only 
the day before he had capered through 
Papageno’s nonsensical songs and dia- 
logue at the Opera House. 

The chorus and orchestra were very 
fine and Mr. Bodanzky’s conducting ex- 
cellent in every way. A monument to 
the greatness of the music and the fine- 
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ness of its performance was the attitude 
of the audience which forbore to applaud 
save sporadically and these erring ones 
were quickly hissed into silence. The 
house was said to be sold out, a further 
proof that the Friends of Music interests 
the public more in concerts of this sort 
than in symphonic programs which any 
orchestra could present and which many 
frequently surpass. J. A. H. 


NEW HAVEN CONCERTS 








N. Y. Philharmonic Gives Annual Fall 
Program—English Singers Heard 


New Haven, COoNnN., Nov. 6.—In 
Woolsey Hall, before an audience that 
was large and warmly responsive, the 
New York Philharmonic gave its annual 
fall concert, Saturday evening, Oct. 23. 
The orchestra, under the direction of 
Willem Mengelberg, played works by 
Bach, Hanson, Berlioz and Beethoven. 
A novelty was the first audition here of 
Howard Hanson’s “Pan and the Priest.” 
The orchestra, as on all previous visits, 
gave a concert of high artistic merit. 

The first concert of the Sprague 
Memorial Hall series was given by the 
English Singers in Sprague Hall Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 26. The event was 
well attended. The singers being re- 
called time and again. 


Frederic Dixon, pianist, appearing 
under the auspices of the Women’s 
Federation, was heard in a recital in 


Plymouth Church House Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 27. The young pianist, on 
his first visit to this city, gave an artis- 
tic performance. His playing was en- 
joyed by an enthusiastic audience. 
ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Concerts in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 6.—Robert Louis 
Barron, violinist, gave the first of a 
series of recitals recently. William 
Robinson Boone was accompanist and 
co-operated in the Grieg Sonata, Op. 8. 
Lillian Pettibone, a student of Ruth 
Bradley Keiser, and Kathryn Lasley 
and Eleanor Sheeley, pupils of Eda 
Trotter, gave piano programs recently. 

J. F. 
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GATTI FORCES OPEN 
PHILADELPHIA SERIES 


Large First-Night Throng 
Hears “Tosca” with 
Favorite Stars 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 6.—The Metro- 
politan Opera Company began its Phila- 
delphia season on Nov. 2 with a per- 
formance of “Tosca,” which owed its 
major distinction to the masterly co- 
ordinating authority and sound musi- 
cianship of Tullio Serafin. The cast was 
headed by the familiar trio, Maria 
Jeritza, Giovanni Martinelli and Antonio 
Scotti. 

Mr. Serafin’s reading had a balance, 
a clarity and a dramatic surge which 
freshened an operatic standby. 

Mme. Jeritza in the title réle was 
vocally eloquent. She was musically at 
her best and sang with a freedom and 
beauty of tone that were reassuring evi- 
dence of a developing and ripening art. 

Mr. Scotti’s Scarpia was as effective 
histrionically as a quarter of a century 
ago, when the impersonation was first 
revealed here. It was more than credit- 
able lyrically. 

The Mario of Mr. Martinelli was ad- 
mirable in many respects, a brilliant per- 
formance. 

Dorothea Flexer was a capable new- 
comer as the unseen Shepherd. The 
auxiliary réles, enlisting the services of 
Pompilio Malatesta, Angelo Bada, Louis 
d@’Angelo, Vincenzo Reschiglian and Millo 
Picco, were capably handled. 

A large house, filling all the traditional 
requirements of social prestige, wel- 
comed the performance with due en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s Phila- 
delphia activities ‘this season embrace 
twenty subscription performances of 
Tuesday evenings. The total of receipts 
is virtually assured in advance. It is 
said that eleven seats only are available 
in the Academy for non- -subscribers. 
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Orchestra Concerts in New Y ork 
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[Continued from page 9] 


too frequent in music intended for the 
ballet—the score improves with in- 
creased acquaintance. It is dedicated to 
Willem Mengelberg and was introduced 
at a concert of the Philharmonic a year 
ago. 

The tenor solo incorporated in the 
Nocturne was sung on Thursday by 
Charles Stratton. For the real effect 
of this passage it may be necessary to 
await a really Iatlian projection of it— 
offstage, as intended—in the forthcom- 
ing Metropolitan production. 

There was strength, fire, architectural 
beauty, and withal a prehensile mastery 
in Mengelberg’s richly rewarding per- 
formance of the symphony, happily 
placed at the conclusion of the program 
after the modernists had uttered all they 
had to say. From the leaping, propul- 
sive lyricism of its virile first movement 
to the crepuscular glow of its magical 
close, the symphony was a revelation 
of loveliness; and, withal, a very human, 
large-hearted romance. i A 


All Wagner 


Mr. Mengelberg’s uncommon §struc- 
tural sense, his keen analysis of values 
and the problems of balance, were given 
opportunity beyond the ordinary when 
he conducted the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in an all-Wagner program on the 
afternoon of Nov. 7 in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Although there were 
many moments of thrilling dramatic and 
human intensity, it was admiration for 
a series of superb architectural designs 
that was the final impression. 

Beginning with the “Meistersinger” 
Vorspiel, this list included the Bac- 
chanale from “Tannhiuser,” some ex- 
cerpts from “Tristan und Isolde,” the 
Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla from 
“Rheingold,” the Siegfried Idyl, Wotan’s 
Farewell and the Magic Fire Music 
from “Walkiire” and the Forest Mur- 
murs from “Siegfried.” 

Outstanding were the “Tristan” num- 
bers, the Prelude and Liebestod, the In- 
troduction to the third act and the 
Shepherd’s Melody, the English horn 
solos of which were superbly played by 
P. Henkelman. The Idyl was indeed 
an idyllic conception, though nothing 
can abate the length of the work. The 
“Rheingold” excerpt was the afternoon’s 
high point in climactic power.  H. S. 


The Chamber Symphony 


Max Jacobs conducted his Chamber 
Symphony of New York in its initial 
concert of the season on the evening of 
Nov. 7, in Aeolian Hall. As has 
been his custom in the past, Mr. Jacobs 
gave an interesting program which con- 
tained no single number whose constant 
familiarity has bred contempt. 

A Hebrew suite called “Palestine,” 
given its first performance by Mr. 
Jacobs’ organization for which Boris 
Levenson had especially written it, 
proved mellifluous, well written music, 
reminiscent of other Hebraic creations 
in tone. Mr. Jacobs conducted it to con- 
siderable effect and Mr. Levenson rose 
from a box to acknowledge and share 
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with the leader the hearers’ apprecia- 
tion. 

Méhul’s Overture, “Les Deux Aveu- 
gles de Tolédo,” also chronicled a 
premiére although more than two cen- 
turies old, was ingratiatingly trivial. 
Haydn’s First Symphony seemed dull 
stuff despite a spirited performance. 
David Robinson played the violin solo 
of the Andante. 

Carlos Salzedo was the soloist, play- 
ing Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for 
Harp, with accompaniment of Flute, 
Clarinet and String Orchestra, with 
finesse and color. Hugo Wolf’s Italian 
Serenade, in which Samuel Stillman 
played viola solos, and Three Irish 
Dances of Stanford were also included. 
Mr. Jacobs led throughout with discrimi- 
nation, enthusiasm and obvious knowl- 
edge of his scores. rE By oe 


Novelties for Students 


Willem Mengelberg apparently be- 
lieves that the “students” who con- 
gregate on Saturday evenings in Car- 
negie Hall to hear the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra are entitled to acquaintance with 
contemporary music as well as to in- 
struction in the classics. At the concert 
on Nov. 6, he repeated without altera- 
tion the program already presented to 
subscribers on Thursday evening and 
Friday afternoon. , 

The modern items were Honegger’s 
prelude to “The Tempest,” Stravinsky’s 
“Huit Pieces Enfantines” and Casella’s 
“La Giara” ballet suite. The humor of 
Stravinsky’s parodies evoked apprecia- 
tive laughter, and the auditors demanded 
a repetition of the waltz. The Third 
Symphony of Brahms occupied the latter 
half of the program. B. L. D. 





LEVITZKI SOLOIST WITH 
SYMPHONY IN SYRACUSE 


Orchestra Gives Concert in Watertown 
—Miinz Heard in Salon Musicale and 
Local Artists Presented 


SYRACUSE, Nov. 3.—Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, played with the Syracuse Sym- 
phony at its second concert, Saturday 
noon, Oct. 23, in Keith’s Theater. He 
played the G Minor Concerto of Saint- 
Saéns brilliantly and was given an ova- 
tion. He was well sustained in the or- 
chestral accompaniment. After the con- 
cert, Mr. and Mrs. Melville Clark invited 
100 persons to luncheon at the Hotel 
Syracuse in his honor. 

The Syracuse Symphony gave its first 
out-of-town concert at Watertown on 
Oct. 26 before a large audience. 

The Salon Musicale had a brilliant 
opening on Oct. 29, when the program 
was given by Mieczslaw Miinz, pianist, 
and Charles Kullman, tenor. Mr. Miinz 
was guest at a reception in the ballroom 





of the Hotel Syracuse; Mrs. A. Dean 
Dudley, president of the Salon Musi- 


cale, heading the committee. 

The second concert arranged by the 
Morning Musicals, Inc., in the Temple, 
Oct. 27, brought out some of the best 
artists in Syracuse. The program, as a 
whole, was regarded as one of the best 
given by this organization in a number 
of years. Althea V. Allewelt, Lowell 
Wellee, Marie A. Stilwell, Alice Berwald 
and Ruth Tracy Ryan were participants, 
assisted by a small orchestra conducted 
by Conrad L. Becker. 


One of the best concerts given in 


Syracuse by church singers was heard’ 


in the Mizpah on Oct. 23, when the re- 
cital commission presented the Glasgow 
Choir. K. D. V. PEcK. 





CHICAGO. — Milan Lusk, violinist, 
played before the Junior Friends of Art 
in the Blackstone Hotel, prior to his de- 
parture for extensive Eastern engage- 
ments. 
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On Playing from Copy 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I shall appreciate the courtesy of two 
corrections in MUSICAL AMERICA. First 
of all, I do not claim to be a “graduate” 
of the Fontainebleau School of Music, 
having had exactly six weeks of study 
there in 1921. I was a pupil of André 
Benoist for twelve years. Further, your 
critique states that I played the entire 
program from printed notes, which is a 
gross misstatement of facts, since I 
played the Franck “Prelude, Aria and 
Finale” alone from the printed notes. 

Does it occur to the mind of your 
critic that in Europe this custom pre- 
vails—that Raoul Pugno never played a 
sonata or concerto without the notes— 
that last season Miss Myra Hess played 
a sonata from the notes, that Bauer and 
de Pachmann have done so—that violin- 
ists rarely play their sonatas from mem- 
ory? GRACE HOFHEIMER. 

New York, Oct. 28, 1926. 


* * * 
“A Sign of the Times” 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 

Let me thank you for the beautiful 
editorial entitled “The Nature of Music,” 
which was published in your issue of 
Oct. 2. The appearance of such an edi- 
torial is a heartening “sign of the times,” 
and MUSICAL AMERICA’S standard is 
lifted still higher by its publication. I 
wish that this editorial might be read, 
studied, analyzed (by those who are 
spiritually prepared to receive its mes- 
sage) and made practical by all who 
have the sacred responsibility given them 
of imparting to our young musical stu- 
dents the seedlings of musical knowl- 
edge. I have the most positive proofs 
daily that children, and “children of a 
larger growth,” are intuitively resisting 


the dead “letter” of form and method, 
which alone “killeth,” and are instantly 
joyfully, eagerly responding to the 
“Spirit,” the inspiration, which “giveth 
Life.” 

Your editorial makes the significant 
statement that “The greater part of the 
best music is concerned almost exclu- 
sively with expressing the spiritual ex- 
periences of the composers.” How true 
this is! We recall the mental attitude 
of the great masters, when conceiving 
and unfolding their masterpieces. We 
see the yearning, the inner struggles of 
the master, gloriously surmounting all 
obstacles and culminating in transfig- 
uration glory. 

Kitty CHEATHAM. 

New York, Oct. 29, 1926. 


* * * 
Would Escape “Modernism” 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

Now that the musical season has 
started, the writer is wondering whether 
we are again to witness the habitual 
desecration of our finest programs with 
the various combinations of obnoxious 
noises known as modern “music’’(!). 

A few seasons ago, when the nuisance 
first made its appearance and threatened 
to plague us permanently in the concert 
hall, the writer suggested that matters 
might be arranged satisfactorily to all 
concerned by including these demoniacal 
outbursts at the end of programs, thus 
giving those people who dislike them an 
opportunity to withdraw “before the 
racket starts.” B. RR. 

New York, Oct. 31, 1926. 

LEON, lowA.—Enid Alexander, violin- 
ist, who has spent five years in concert 
work in England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Italy and Germany, has arrived 
on a visit to her father. 
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Using Experience as a Door to Understanding 





Doris Doe Explains Success in Gaining Close Touch With Audiences Through Extensive Sing- 
ing Before Many Auditors — Has Proved Such Work Invaluable in Learning Contact 
With Public and in Acquiring Poise—Saving a Difficult Situation at Worcester 





HERE is a tendency today, closely 

linked with American “efficiency,” for 
a person beginning a trade to acquire, 
first of all, an understanding of all 
branches of it. Take a homely analogy. 
A man graduating from college decides 
to go into his father’s shoe business. If 
he is a wise son of a wise father, the 
chances are that his shoe acquaintance 
will not be made in a mahogany-fitted 
office. He will rather serve a term in 
each department, in the various cutting 
rooms, the finishing rooms, the shipping 
room, At the end of that time his hands 
may be roughened, but he has an honest 
acquaintance with the shoe business. He 
knows what he is buying and what he 
is selling, and the reasons why. He has 
an idea of the working conditions in his 
factory. 

A singer has her trade just as a shoe 
manufacturer has his. And the singer 
who is least qualified for professional 
life is the singer who has all her life 
been wrapped in cotton wool, held her- 
self aloof from the public on whom she 
depends, specialized only on the spec- 
tacular side of entertaining. 


Chautauqua Experiences 


A fitting parallel to that wise Ameri- 
ean son is Doris Doe, American con- 
tralto. She has sung in Chautauqua, in 
recital, in oratorio, in opera, in church 
choirs, from the frigid tip of Maine to 
the Gulf of Mexico, from East to West. 
As a result, she can boast of an under- 
standing, not only of the music she sings, 
but, more unusual, an understanding of 
the people she has no difficulty in pleas- 
ing. 

Chautauqua? Some people will raise 
their eyebrows a bit just as the foolish 
father will sometimes scorn his wise 
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neighbor’s son. But find the actor who 
has had his early training in stock com- 
panies and see if he would exchange his 
experience for any measure of success 
that may have come to him since. 

Doris Doe tells many a tale of her 
Chautauqua days. 

“T believe thoroughly,” she says, “in 
singers getting the habit of singing and 
of singing before people. I hold my five 
seasons on the Chautauqua circuit in- 
valuable. The hardships, of course, were 
unspeakable—one-night stands wher- 
ever the management chose to pitch its 
tent, traveling from place to place, sit- 
ting up often in day coaches—and once 
I actually had to sleep on top of a 
chicken coop (quite empty of chickens, 
needless to say) in a wayside station. 
But I learned audiences the country 
over and I acquired poise. . rr 


The Worcester Festival 


But the word poise connected with 
Doris Doe brings one smart up against 
the Worcester Festival—and oratorio, a 
rather broad jump from Chautauqua. 
It is a story of a pinch-hitter, a dark 
horse, any other very sporting name you 
may care to give it. It has to do with 
a person who has plenty of courage and 
plenty of poise born of stiff training. She 
was rehearsing her part in Debussy’s 
“Blessed Damozel.” It was a very rany 
morning. She thought she’d stay at the 
hotel and run over her part there in- 
stead of paddling over to the Hall. She 
was hard at work when a message came 
from Conductor Albert Stoessel. 

Would Miss Doe please come over to 
see him? 

Miss Doe would. 

Now wouldn’t she like to have 
lunch? 


some 
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Doris Doe, Contralto 


But what on 
Lunch was 
the 


Of course she would. 
earth was going to happen. 
over. Mr. Stoessel leaned across 
table: 

“You know Sophie Braslau is ill and 
won't be able to sing her part in Verdi’s 
Requiem tonight; I want you to sing it.” 

There was no time for a rehearsal 


with the orchestra nor with the other 
singers. Verdi’s Requiem is not the 
easiest thing in the world, and here she 
was being asked to sing it as casually as 
she might be invited to pour at an in- 
formal tea. 

Surely she’d sing it. 

She tore back to her hotel to choose 
er dress and, just incidentally, of 
course, to unpack her score. Miss Doe 
being Miss Doe, she just says it went off 
all right. No, she wasn’t frightened. 
Of course she’d sung the Requiem just 
this summer with the New York Philhar- 
monic at a Stadium concert. Friends of 
hers who were there, pressmen whom no 
one could call prejudiced, were not con- 
tent to let it go at that, heaped the 
highest praise on her for a performance 
that was brilliant and smooth. 


Family Is Musical 


Very little of Doris Doe’s conversa- 
tion has to do with herself. Perhaps it’s 
modesty, but talking to her one suspects 
that it is her highly developed sense of 
humor. She will tell you about Bar Har- 
bor that used to be her home for half 
the year, of Palm Beach where she lived 
the other half; of her musical family— 
her grandfather who was Henry Rice, 
the oratorio singer; a brother who plays 
eleven instruments; a sister who plays 
the organ and with her mother puts on 
an artists’ series course in Florida. She 
will tell you, perhaps, of her church 
work (she is soloist of Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist) of her appearances 
last summer at the Stadium, of an en- 
gagement to sing this month in Minne- 
apolis with the Symphony there, of an- 
other to sing in the Christmas “Messiah” 
with the New York Oratorio Society, of 
a tour she plans to take through Florida 
and Texas, with Rafaelo Diaz. She will 
tell you perhaps her very sound reasons 
in back of her choice of programs. But 
in all these tales you will find the prima 
donna “I” strangely subdued. To her 
the music is the thing, like the Ameri- 
can audiences she has come to know. 

E. A. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 9ist St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Ella Bachus-Behr 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 804! 


Gregory Besrodny VIOLINIST 
Graduate of Petrograd Gonesgraneey, 
Studio: 315 W. 92nd St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6168 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 














Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

“ember of the a of Teachers of 
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Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
btudio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COM POSER-—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St.. New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 











Clarence Dickinson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union yy — Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ralph Douglass Pianist—Accompanist 


Teaching 
Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 


Mrs. Karl Feininger 


PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
Studio: 148 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 38711 
American Rep.: L’'Ermitage. Versailles, France 











VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. lith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Birector Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogonts, Pa 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: Carnegie Hall. "Phone Circle 0321 
° White Plains studio: 2 Orchard Parkway. 
"Phone White Plains 3200 








School of Acting 
Geo. W. Hammond “fiGrand Opern 
Know the stage business of the role you wish to sing. 
Studio 25 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone Penn 2634. 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street, N. YY. © 
Telephone, Circle 30538 


Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 
70 Elm St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 342 W. 56th St.. New York City 
‘Phone Columbus 77! 
Tues.-Fri.—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 W. 68th St.. New York 











Arthur J. 
Vincent v, Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Helen Allen Hunt —conTRALtTo 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Internationa! Musica! and 


Educational Agency 

Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Telephone: 2634 Circle Carnegie Hall, New York 


Accompanist—Coeach 
Harry Kaufman ~~ 
At the Curtis Institute, Philedelphia. Pa. 
Studios: N. Y. 411 Steinway Bidg. Tel. Sch. 0614 
Phil. 1832 Spruce St. Tel. Pen. 1310 








Voi Teacher and 
Minna Kaufmann ‘Y°'** Tesc® 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
4735 Maripoe St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conserva . 
lin. years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phome: Circle 10324 
Cencert Baritone 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Dir.: Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, Wehgtn..D.0 
New York, 2493 B'way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. ( Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 


Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St. N. Y. C 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 














Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studies: 29 W. Sith St. Plaza 2690 
Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 Weet S7th St, New York 
Telephome Circle 3560 








Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Veice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


BASS- 
George Harold Miller B4iSrone 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West I2!Ist Street 
Phone Cathedral 4020 


Rhoda Mintz— SOPRANO 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

312 West 109th St, New York City 
Phone Academy 0573 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Seprane 
Veice Culture Repertoire 
170 Weet 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Enaicott 7957 
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Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Voice trials by appointment, free of charge. 
Stadio: 102 West T4th Street, New York 
Tel. Endicott 9153 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St.. New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 
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Instruction—Solo Violinsst—Composer 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
155 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 9002 





COACH— 

Grace M. Schad {fASMPranist 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New Yor 

Res.: 49 S. 7th Ave., Mt.Vernon, N.Y. Appt. by Mail 





Bernard Sinsheimer ye et 
SINSHEIMER QUARTET 

Sole American representative and teacher for entrance to 
Ecole Normal de Musique, Paris. 

Studios: Wurlitzer Bldg. 120 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 

Residence Studio: Penna. Ave., Crestwood, N. Y. 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 





Planist—Compeser 
Accom pan|st—Ceaeb 
Phone Circle 8964 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 


Wednesdays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 223! Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 
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Nita Taylor Ones “a 


Leading Soprano 
Kansas City Civic Opera Company, 
Direction, Kansas City Concert Bureau. 
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Form in Modernism Is 
Inevitable Development. 
Says George Mulfinger 


QUOTED EEDAEY EEA 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—George Mulfinger, 
the young Chicagoan who has recently 
returned to America from extensive con- 
cert appearances in Europe, looks upon 


the return of modern composition to a 
so-called more classical form as the in- 
evitable swinging of the pendulum back 
from an extreme. 

Mr. Mulfinger, whose first concert 
appearance since his return was made 
in Chicago Oct. 17, has had ample op- 
portunity to observe the musical life of 
many parts of Europe. A pupil of 
Emil Sauer, he toured with the famous 
pianist and Mrs. Sauer, studying at the 
same time. Mr. Mulfinger was also a 
pupil, in composition, of Franz Schmidt, 


head of the Vienna Akadamie der Musik 
und Kunst. 
Speaking of the modern composers, 


the young pianist says: 

“In their zeal to get away from form, 
modern composers have got back into it 
again, and thus defeated their own pur- 
pose. The movement to _ classicism 
started of itself. No one person was 
responsible for it, for it was in the air. 
It will come slowly, perhaps, but it will 
become increasingly apparent that logic 
of structure is a fundamental element 
of composition.” 

Mr. Mulfinger points out that the 
great profusion of modern music has in 
a measure been encouraged by the pub- 
lic’s proclivity to indorse anything that 
follows superficially accepted fashions, 
and he insists that America, even more, 





perhaps, than Europe, must guard 
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sented by 


against artificiality and modishness in 
its tastes. 

Mr. Mulfinger’s tour for the fall in- 
cludes, besides his Aeolian Hall appear- 
ance in New York, recitals in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Alabama, Kansas and Iowa. 

ie will have a return appearance at the 

Studebaker, in Chicago, in April, and at 
this time he will play some of the Span- 
ish music which aroused his interest on 
his recent sojourn in Spain. 

Mr. Mulfinger, like his parents, was 
born in Chicago. At the age of five 
he went with them to Meadeville, Pa., 
where his father was professor of Eng- 
lish at Alleghany College. There he 
studied piano with Mary Thorpe Gra- 


ham, eventually entering the Pennsyl- 
vania College of Music. After a short 
period of study under Carl Riemen- 


schneider, a pupil of Leschetitzky, in 
Cleveland, he came back to this city, 
where he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1923, a specialist 
in English literature. During this time 
he also pursued his study of the piano 
and of composition, under Adolf Brune, 
then left for Europe. 


In Chicago Studioy 


Cc bicago. f Nov. 6 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Joseph Bobrovitch, pupil of Vittorio 
Arimondi, has been engaged for a five 
months’ tour of the United States as 
principal tenor in Feodor Chaliapin’s 
performances of “The Barber of Seville.” 
Arturo Imperato, also a pupil of Mr. 
Arimondi, has been re-engaged to sing 
Mephistopheles in the Balaban and Katz 
“Faust” productions. Wladimir Barstow, 
bass, is soloist at the South Side Epis- 
copal Church. Florence Shubert, so- 
prano, has been engaged for the prima 
donna réle in “Le Marie’s Affairs.” 
Lucille Gowey, soprano, at the 
Joliet Episcopal Church and a member 


is soloist 


of the Joliet Musical College faculty. 
Nellie Miller, mezzo-soprano, recently 
sang in the St. Paul Church, Beverly 
Hills. 


Annebel Robbins, piano student, accom- 
panied Edith Bideau Normelli at her 
Evanston Hotel recital on Oct. 28, and 
is in charge of musical programs at the 
Allerton Club. Adelaide Liefeld, ‘cellist, 
was recently guest artist with the George 
Hrusa Trio in a program of Bohemian 
music. Sonia Svodoba, pupil of Libushka 
Bartusek, danced in Evanston recently. 
Helen Strakova, also a student under 
Mme. Bartusek, has been engaged to 
head the ballet department of the Cicero 
Conservatory. Dorothy Kozelka was solo 
dancer before the Slovak Club, Oct. 17. 


Sadie Kleeman played recently over 
Station WGES. Mary Schneider has 
also had numerous radio engagements. 


Harriet Turmaniak was piano soloist in 
the Polish Union Hall. Raymond Har- 
mon, tenor, has made a-.successful début 
with the San Diego Opera Company in 
“La Traviata.” 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Esther Bienfang, head of the piano 
department of the Whitman Conserva- 
tory in Walla Walla, Wash., is a pupil 
of Edgar Brazelton, and included his 
“The Dark Road” on a program played 
Oct. 25; the assisting artist was Lewis 
Niven, tenor, a student at Bush. A 
junior recital, given at the Conserva- 
tory on Nov. 6, served to present the 
following pupils: Dorothy Radman, Jean 
Gudgeon, William Hoenigman, Jeannette 
Shearer, Virginia Bull, Joseph Turnoff, 
Aurora Koski, Gilbert Adamowski, Louis 
Cohon, Phyllis Gudgeon, Sylvia Rosen- 
feld, Sophie Feldman, Bernice Rosen- 
berg and Ida Bestock. 

At the National Convention of the 
Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority at Appleton, 
Wis., the Gamma Province was repre- 
Elsie Alexander, of the Bush 


faculty. Lucia Murphy, of the same 
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Mrs. Richmond Harris, 
Daughter of D’ Albert, 
Brings “*Tiefland”’ Score 
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Mrs. Richmond Harris and Her Father, 
Eugen D’Albert, Composer of “Tiefland” 


Nov. 6.—A 


a member 


CHICAGO, 
actually 


Ithough she is not 
of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, the arrival of Mrs. Richmond 
Harris this week was harbinger of 
of the most interesting events of the local 
ypera season. For Mrs. Harris was, be- 
fore her marriage, Eugenia Carreno 
D’Albert, and she has returned to her 
home in Chicago bringing the score of 
her father’s opera, “Tiefland,” which is 
to have its first performance 
in the season 


one 


Chicago 
early 

Eugenia D’Albert, as she is known on 
the concert stage, is the wife of Richmond 
Harris, head of the artist department of 
Lyon and Healy, and while abroad last 
summer visited her husband’s sister, Mrs. 
Harry Salway, who is well known to 
readers of fiction as Martha Harris. 
Other visits in Europe included a stay at 
Paderewski’s chalet in Lausanne, as well 
as a protracted sojourn with her father, 
Eugen D’Albert, on Lake Lugano, in 
Switzerland. 

Mrs. Harris reports that her father is 
delighted that Claudia Muzio will have 
the leading réle in the most successful of 
his operas. (“Tiefland,” by the way, is re- 
ported by Charles Moor, stage director, as 
being the only opera with German text 
composed within the last decade and a 


half, which has continuously held the 
footlights since its premiére.) Mrs. 
Harris has brought with her personal 
messages and suggestions which D’Al- 
bert wished to place at Mme. Muzio’s 
disposal. 

Mrs. Harris, as the daughter of the 


late Teresa Carreno, is the grand-niece 
of the Marquis de Toro and the grand- 
daughter of Simon Bolivar, the liberator 
of South America, and hero of a poem 
known to every school child. 





chapter, in addition to being elected 
national chaplain, was awarded the ring 
of excellence for especially good work 
done for the Sorority during the year. 
This work included rewriting of the 
ritual. Mrs. Murphy is a student in the 
Bush piano department. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Rose Morrison, Betty Wilkin, Mildred 


Hansen, Jeanette Pearlaman, Fern 
Mathes, Mildred Cunningham, Hyman 
Sher, Cornelia Vermans and Ruth 


Walker, pupils from the piano, voice and 
violin classes of Kurt Wanieck, Karleton 
Hackett and Herbert Butler, respectively, 
were heard in the weekly recital in 
Kimball Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 6. 
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Cape Town Orchestra in Rail- 
way Smash 


ONDON, Nov. 1.—The Cape 
Town Orchestra, one of the lead- 
ing musical organizations in South 
Africa, recently suffered a misfor- 
tune, when the orchestra was 
journeying to Johannesburg and a 
baggage car was crashed into by 
another train. Several ’cellos, all 
the tympani, and other instruments 
were smashed, but none of the 
players was killed. Several, how- 
ever, will be disabled for some 
weeks and because of this Leslie 
Heward, the conductor, and his col- 
leagues, began their season under 
difficulties. 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON IS 
BOOKED FOR LECTURE TOUR 


President of Chicago Musical College 
Will Speak Before Numerous Edu- 
cational Institutions 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6. — Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, has been called upon to devote 
an extensive part of the winter season 
to lecturing before various musical and 
educational organizations. As head of 
one of the largest and most active music 
schools in America, Mr. Witherspoon’s 
discussions of teaching aspects of the 
musical profession are naturally regard- 
ed as having great interest. He will de- 
vote himself to discussion of “Ethics of 
the Profession” and “Musical Educa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Witherspoon will address the Na- 
tional Association of Music Teachers at 
Rochester, on Dec. 26. On Feb. 1, he 
will begin a tour towards the Pacific 
Coast, lecturing in Denver and Salt 
Lake City before proceeding to an exten- 
sive tour of California and the North- 
west, including Portland, Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Spokane. In Seattle he will 
speak before the Musical Arts Society 
on Feb. 16. 

Returning, Mr. Witherspoon will ad- 
dress the Kansas State Federation of 
Music Clubs, at Clay Center, Feb. 24, 
and the meeting of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association, at Lawrence, on 
the day following. In March, Mr. With- 
erspoon will journey East, speaking be- 
fore the Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference at Worcester, Mass., on 
March 10; the State Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, at Providence, R. I., March 11 
or 12, and at Marywood College, Scran- 
ton, Pa., March 13 or 14. 





The newest thing in song recitals 
for clubs, societies and colleges 
Songs of the Arabs and other peoples 
LAURA WILLIAMS 


23 East Division St.,. Chicago 
Telephone Superior 2656 
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Diversified Ideas Find Expressitonin New Publications 


By SYDNEY DALTON 














2 cabelas MONG the good things 
ny 4 of the week is a Con- 
a ‘4 cert Suite for Piano, by 
« 4 Arthur Bergh (John 
ie ae I Church Co.). There 














are four separate num- 
bers in this, Mr. 
Bergh’s Op. 26, and not a little ma- 
terial of interest. “A Memory’’ is, 
for the most part, a tranquil number, 
as befits reminiscence. While the mu- 
sical idea on which it is based is not, 
in itself, particularly original, the 
composer has given it a fresh turn 
by dressing it up in well-varied 
rhythmic patterns. “The  Pensive 
Weaver” has a descriptive and unusual 
weaving motive that persists in some 
form throughout the piece. Both the 
contrasted sections are interesting and 
skillfully made. In “Scaramouche” we 
find a lot of unguessed surprises, and 
an effective use of rubato playing. The 
final piece, “Channel Winds,” makes a 
vivacious number, which is, at the same 


time, a very good study, refreshingly 
worked out. 
* ” ~~ 
Pieces for Various compositions 
Piano and by Chopin have, at 
for Violin different times, been 
by George rearranged, trans- 
Liebling cribed, and, not infre- 
quently, tortured in 
sundry ways. Occasionally these 


changes do no violence to the original 
and are even interesting commentaries 
on their stimulating power over imagi- 
native musicians. George Liebling’s 
“Etude in Double Notes,” after the Im- 
promptu in A Flat, by Chopin (Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.), is a case in point. Here 
this modern pianist has decorated the 
popular Impromptu in a manner that is 
altogether commendable, making it more 
difficult, through the use of double notes, 
and skillfully combining the slow theme 
of the middle section with the lively, 
flowing melody of the first subject. 

This is Mr. Liebling’s Op. 79. Op. 80 
is a set of two pieces for the violin, put 
out from the Schmidt press. ‘“Moon- 
light,” a nocturne, has about it a mood 
of calm contentment that is altogether 
delightful. Both melodically and har- 
monically it is rich and expressive. 
“Fairy Dance” is, of course, of a totally 
different nature, and, in its way, quite as 
interesting. Mr. Liebling writes just as 
well for the violin as he does for the 
piano, and these examples should make 
many friends. 

* * * 


Two Sacred Sacred solos, good, bad 


Songs by and indifferent, are al- 
G. A. Grant- ways prevalent § and 
Schaefer numerous, such is the 


demand for them on 
the part of church‘soloists. G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer has composed a long list of 
songs for the church, and this list has 
just been increased by the further addi- 
tion of two, entitled “If On a Quiet 
Sea,” a setting of one of Augustus Top- 
lady’ s hymns, and “He Will Lead Thee” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). Like the 
majority of this composer’s sacred num- 
bers, the outstanding features of both 
these.songs are simplicity and tuneful- 
ness. Be it said to Mr. Grant-Schaefer’s 
credit that, while he tries to meet the 
demand for the particular kind of church 
music that is mainly in vogue today, he 








Summy’s Corner 





New Violin and Piano Transcriptions by 


Arthur Hartmann 


GAVOTTE (P. Martini) - - $ .75 
PETIT MINUET (A. Kopylow) - .75 
CRADLE SONG (Franz Schubert) .40 
CRADLE SONG (N. Rimsky-Korsa- 


| kov) - - - - - .50 
| Program numbers of rare distinction. 
| Familiar numbers in their original form, 


| 

Mr. Hartmann has displayed admirable 
artistry in his ability to imbue each with 
true violinistic character. 


Carefully marked for teaching. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 


429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











tries, also, to couch his message in music 
that will hold the attention ot congrega- 
tions, without being cheap and tawdry. 
Both songs are published in keys for 
high and low voices. 
* * * 
A collection of “Four- 
teen Anthems by Four- 
teen Composers” 
(Lorenz Publishing 
Co.), contains numbers for mixed voices 
that have gained a certain amount of 
popularity among choirs that prefer the 
tuneful, easy type of anthem. A few 
of them, while keeping within the 
bounds of these two qualities, are well 
above the average. The composers rep- 
resented are Harry Rowe Shelley, J. 
Carleton Drew, T. D. Williams, R. M. 
Stults, Charles Fonteyn Manney, Gordon 
Williams, E. K. Heyser, Richard Keiser- 
ling, Ira B. Wilson, Alfred Wooler, E. 
S. Lorenz, Carrie B. Adams, Henry Wil- 
dermere and E. L. Ashford. 

~*~ x * 


Fourteen Easy 
Anthems tor 
Church Choirs 


Three Songs Carl Lamson’s simple 
for the Church and effective little 
Service sacred song, entitled 

“Q Wonderful Day” 
(Boston, John C. Miller), has something 


of the style of the revival hymn about 
it, but it is so far superior to the usual 
revival music that I hesitate to brand 
it with that stamp. The melody is 


smooth and meaningful, while the har- 
monization shows imagination and mu- 
sicianship. It is for low voice. 

From the same press come settings for 
solo voice of “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought” and “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” with music by Milton D. Riley. 
One regrets to admit that music of this 
kind finds favor with many congrega- 
tions, but it does, and that is probably 


Mr. Riley’s excuse for writing it. 
6 & # 


A Song by A new song by E. Al- 
E. Aldrich drich Dobson, “Song 
Dobson, with of the Wilderness 
Arrangements Hosts” (Arthur P. 

Schmidt Co.), is 


couched in Mr. Dobson’s favorite idiom 
—that of the American Indian—and he 
dedicates it “to those of that stalwart 
race, the Indians of the Americas, who 
perished on the battlefields of civiliza- 
tion.” It is, in truth, a solemn funeral 
dirge, but one that rises to climactic 
heights of emotion, demanding, for its 
proper performance, a singer possessed 
of both intelligence and feeling; other- 
wise it is apt to become monotonous. 
There have been published, also, ar- 
rangements of this number for mixed 
voices and for men’s chorus. In its cho- 
ral versions the song is quite as effective 
and is well worth the attention of con- 
ductors. 





KOUSSEVITZKY OPENS PROVIDENCE SERIES 


Appears in Albee Theater 
Before Audience of 
Record Size 
By N. Bissell Pettis 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 6.—The first 
of the series of Providence concerts by 
the Boston Symphony was given in the 
E. F. Albee Theater on the evening of 
Tuesday, Oct. 26, with what was un- 
doubtedly the largest audience ever as- 
sembled at a Boston Symphony concert 
in Providence. The beautiful theater, 
seating fully 3000, was filled from floor 
to top balcony. The audience was, more- 
over, not only notably large in numbers, 
but an exceedingly brilliant one as well, 
and thoroughly representative of the 
leading social, professional and cultural 
life of Rhode Island. 

W. H. P. Faunce, president of Brown 
University, the honorary president of 
the Providence committee of guarantors 
to the Boston Symphony Fund, ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage just be- 
fore the opening of the concert and 
greeted the great assemblage. He paid 
deserved tribute to Mr. Albee, owner of 
the theater, for his generosity and pub- 
lic spirit in giving up his house on the 
five nights during the coming season 
that Providence music lovers might hear 
the Boston orchestra, adding that by do- 
ing this Mr. Albee made a great sacrifice. 

Dr. Faunce also welcomed the distin- 
guished conductor of the orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, as “an adopted son 
of Brown University,” stressing the fact 
that last spring, in Sayles Hall, Brown 
University, was conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Music. Tremendous 
applause greeted Mr. Koussevitzky as he 
advanced to the conductor’s desk after 
the speech. 

Outstanding features of the well- 
chosen and magnificently interpreted 
program were two special numbers—the 
Ballet Suite, “Chout,” Op. 21, by Proko- 
fieff, and Franck’s Symphony. 

In the Ballet Suite Mr. Burgin, first 
violin of the orchestra, had opportunity 
for a bit of fine solo work. The sym- 
phony, as interpreted by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, was a joy to the listener. 

Other numbers on the program were 
two nocturnes by Debussy — “Nuages” 
and “Fétes.” As a study in contrasts 
these were charming. The _ concert 
opened with the Overture to “Der Frei- 
schiitz.” 





Pittsburgh Events Gain in Number 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 6.—A piano recital 
was given by Ralph Federer in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Monaca, 
Pa., recently. Mr. Federer was well re- 
ceived. He was assisted by Mary Red- 
mond, violinist. James A. Bortz, for- 
merly a concert manager of this city, 
who has spent the past two years in 
Coral Gables, Fla., has returned to 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Bortz expects to renew 
his series for the season of 1927-1928. 

W. E. B. 


The committee for the Providence 
series of concerts is made up of the fol- 
lowing: Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, honorary 
president; William L. Sweet, president; 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel, secretary; Mrs. 
Henry D. Sharpe, treasurer; Mrs. Wil- 


liam Gammell, Jr., publicity; Mrs. 
George St. J. Sheffield and Albert 
Fenner. 


Guarantors for the season are as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Mary G. Annin, Mrs. Daniel 
Beckwith, Chaminade Club, Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel, Mary’ Bradford Child, 
Maria L. Corliss, Harry Parsons Cross, 
William Ely, Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, Al- 
bert Fenner, Mrs. William Gammell, 
Jr., Mrs. Frederic W. Howe, Mrs. Harri- 
son B. Huntoon, William S. Innis, C. 
Prescott Knight, Stephen O. Metcalf, 
Monday Morning Musical Club, Mrs. T. 
I. Hare Powel, Hans Schneider, Ellen D. 
Sharpe, Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe, Mrs. 
George St. J. Sheffield, Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry A. Whitmarsh and a group of 
members of the Masonic fraternity. 


Two Teaching Elsie K. Brett has 


Pieces for composed two numbers 
Piano by Elsie for piano that will be 
K. Brett found useful for teach- 


ing purposes in the 
latter part of the second grade. The 
Scherzo in A Minor may make a par- 
ticular appeal to young pianists because 
it sounds very much like what they often 
hear in motion picture theaters when 
something exciting is happening. “A 
Hike in the Woods” is more dignified, 
being written in march tempo. Both 
pieces are from the same press (Clayton 
F, Summy Co.). 

* * * 
Among composers who 
devote the major part 
of their creative time 
to pieces and studies 
for junior students, few are more inter- 
esting and worth while than Mathilde 
Bilbro. She knows the needs of begin- 
ners and fulfills them in her music. 
“Six Melodic Etudes” (Harold Flam- 
mer), from her pen, are written with 
the solution of definite problems in view, 
such as melody playing, triplets, inter- 
locking hands, and so forth. These 
etudes are clothed in tuneful music for 
second grade pupils. They are published 
together or in four separate pieces, two 
of them containing two pieces each. 

* * * 


Six Melodic 
Etudes by 
M. Bilbro 


RS. Stough- A recently published 
ton Writes an “Meditation Pathé 
Organ Number tique,” for organ, by 

RB. Stoughton 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Co.), is 
one of the most interesting organ works 
by this composer that I have had the 
pleasure of reviewing for many a day. 
Mr. Stoughton has ideas of real musicai 
worth, and knows how to use them in a 
fitting manner. There is deep but well- 
balanced emotion in this meditation, 
and it is admirably fitted to the idiom 
of the organ. ‘The harmonies are not 
unusual in themselves, but are blended 
in a manner that never verges on the 
commonplace, and good melody is much 
in evidence. Organists should not fail 
to inspect this number. 


Sousa Draws Many in Waterloo 


WATERLOO, Iowa, Nov. 6.—Sousa’s 
Band gave concerts afternoon and eve- 
ning in the hippodrome on the Cattle 
Congress grounds on Oct. 22. Soloists 
were Marjorie Moody, Howard Goulden, 
John Dolan. There was an attendance 
of 5500 for both concerts. 
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Boyton Activities 


Nov. 6. 








_ The Newburyport Teachers’ Associa- 
tion presented, for the first time, the 
Paul Shirley Orchestra on Oct. 21. City 
Hall was the scene of a splendid concert 
by this organization. 

For the opening of the Sunday after- 
noon course of Brown University, Pro- 
vidence, R. I., the Trio Ancien, consisting 
of Paul Shirley, viola d’amore; Alfred 
Zighera, viola da gamba, and Bernard 
Zighera, harp, gave the program on Oct. 
24. The program contained works by 
Milandre, Ariosti and Shirley. 

Mr. Shirley’s concert series, presented 
by the Philharmonic Club of Lewiston, 
Me., opened Oct. 28, with a program of 
ancient music. Performers were Mr. 
Shirley, Alfred Zighera, Howard Goding, 
pianist, and Doris Emerson, soprano. 

* * 

The Professional Women’s Club, of 
which Mrs. Nelson W. Howard is presi- 
dent, held a reception in honor of Gov- 
ernor Alvan T. Fuller and Mrs. Fuller 
on Oct. 26, in the Assembly Hall of the 
Women’s Republican Club. Mrs. Moses 
H. Gulesian arranged a delightful musi- 
cal program, to which Rose Zulalian, 
contralto, and Joseph Lopez, tenor, con- 
tributed solos. Others appearing were 
Belle Yeaton Mahn, Olga Mansfield, 
Minnie Stratton Watson, Angela Mc- 
Carthy; the Copley Singers, under the 
direction of Pauline Hammond Clark, 
and the Ladies’ Orchestra and Bostonia 
Orchestra. 

* * * 

The MacDowell Club is offering music 
educational privileges to young musi- 
cians who are advanced in their study of 
orchestral instruments. Membership in 
the training orchestra of the club is free 
as regards tuition, but applicants are 
required to attend weekly rehearsals and 
to play at two concerts in Jordan Hall. 
Elizabeth N. Allen of Winthrop is man- 
aging this feature of the club’s work. 

* * * 


The New England Conservatory an- 
nounces the awards of free vocal scholar- 
ships to Grace Naomi Farquhar, Cam- 
bridge; Marion Sturtevant Fobes, Ac- 
ton; and Mary Evelyn Kelly, Brighton. 
Clarence B. Shirley, director of the 
vocal normal department, is in charge. 

* * * 


George Edmund Dwight, teacher of 
voice, has announced several musicales 
to be held in his studio on Sunday after- 
noons on Nov. 21, Dec. 19 and Jan. 23. 
William E. Weston will be the accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

R. S. Stoughton has written a cantata 
entitled “Esther,” which was to have its 
first hearing in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Worcester, on Oct. 31. The 
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text was written by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens of New York. 
x * * 

Claudine Leeve, soprano, was soloist 
at the observance of the forty-seventh 
anniversary of Edison’s invention of the 
incandescent light, held by WEEI last 


week. Forty radio stations observed the 
event. Mme. Leeve was accompanied by 


the Fiedler Trio, of which Arthur Fied- 
ler is conductor. 
* * * 

Aaron Richmond, impresario, gave a 
talk on “The Russians Through Their 
Folk-Music” for the radio from WNAC 
on Oct. 22. His address was illustrated 
by a group of singers trained in the 
Harvard Glee Club and appearing under 
the title of the University Double 
Quartet. 

* * * 

Edythe M. Brosius, harpist of Wash- 
ington, gave a recital at Emanuel 
College, in the Fenway, on Monday. 
This was the first of a series under the 
auspices of the musical society of the 
College. Officers are Maria McKenna, 
president; Mildred Crowley, vice-presi- 
dent; Elizabeth Linnehan, secretary, and 
Helen Callahan, treasurer. 

* * oe 


Two Bostonians were among the win- 
ners in the preliminary contests he!d by 


the Sesquicentennial Music Committee 
in Sprague Memorial Hall, New 


Haven, Oct. 23. Fourteen entered from 
the States of Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. The 
winners were: Violin, Allan Farnham 
of Boston, pupil of Harrison Keller; 
piano, Hazel Hallet of Neponset, Mass., 
pupil of Mary O’Brien; contralto, Flor- 
ence Owen of Newton, pupil of Charles 
Bennett; soprano, Olive Macy Appleton 
of Brockton, pupil of Elma Igelman of 
the Whitney School; ’cel!o, Dorothy 
Treml of Turners Falls, Mass.; tenor, 
Paul Westerman Behler of New Haven, 
Conn. The winners tried out for the 
national contest on Nov. 2 and 3, in 
Philadelphia. 
*. * * 

Artiss de Volt, harpist, was re- 
engaged by the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church to play at services on Oct. 31. 

* * + 

Clayton D. Gilbert, director of the 
dramatic department of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, has heard from 
former pupils who are filling important 
positions in the musical and dramatic 


world. They are: Naomi Andrews, ap- 
pearing with Mitzi in “Naughty Ri- 
quette” at the Cosmopolitan Theater in 


New York; Ethel Bon, solo dancer with 
Lieut. Ferdinando and his Havana Or- 
chestra on Keith’s Circuit; Harry Lowell 
and George Powers, with the Jewett 
Repertory Company, this city; Florence 
Carr, with “The Miracle” in Philadel- 
phia; Louise Black, with the Brockton 
Stock Company, Brockton; Gladys 
Brown, with Al Jolson’s Company in 
“Big Boy”; Charles Dickinson, opening 
in New York with “The Pirates of Penz- 
ance”; Veronica O’Brien, playing with 
Fred Stone in “Criss-Cross”; Donald 
Keyes in “The Straw Hat” at the Labo- 
ratory Theater, New York. 

Arthur Kachel appeared as Flavius 
in “Julius Caesar” in the Hollywood 
Bowl, California; Madeleine Massey has 
replaced Desiree Ellinger in the prima 
donna roéle in “The Wild Rose” at the 
Forrest Theater, Philadelphia; Made- 
leine Keltie has signed a contract to 
sing leading réles in twenty perform- 
ances of opera in Cairo and Alexandria, 
appearing in ten operas. 

* + . 

Jean Macdonald, mezzo-soprano, will 
fulfill the following bookings this month: 
as soloist for the New Alumni Associa- 
tion, Acadia University, Westminster 
Hotel. Boston, Nov. 2; at Hollines Col- 
lege, Hollines, Va., Nov. 5; a recital at 
the Academy of Speech Arts, Common- 
wealth Avenue, Nov. 12; and with the 
Canadian Club, Hotel Somerset, Nov. 17. 

~ * * 

Musical church services, introduced 
here some years ago by Paul Shirley of 
the Boston Symphony, have become 
established in Greater Boston. The 
1926-27 musical devotion services com- 
menced Oct. 31 under Mr. Shirley’s di- 
rection in the following churches: Wash- 
ington Street Baptist Church, Lynn; 
First Baptist Church, Brockton, and the 
First Congregational Church. West Med- 
ford. W. J. PARKER. 


Cuicaco.—Anastasha Rabinoff, Chi- 
cago soprano, will reside in Milan, Italy, 
during the fall. 





ill the material in MusIcAL AMBRICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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OSTON, Nov. 6.—Vincent V. 

Hubbard, singing teacher, has 
just launched what is apparently 
to be his most active season. Six 
recitals in Jordan Hall, the reap- 
pearance in Symphony Hall of 
Rose Zulalian and her appearances 
before various musical clubs in 
New England, are among the 
events on a busy calendar. In the 
arrangement of programs, Mr. 
Hubbard’s pupils have gained a 
reputation for recitals of an in- 
teresting and unhackneyed nature. 
Among Mr. Hubbard’s pupils in 
Europe are Aristo Mitzi, who has 
signed a contract for an extensive 
operatic tour of the principal cities 
of Italy; Harold Dahlquist, who 
is concertizing in England, and 


Laurilla Baillergeon, who is to 
make her début shortly in Paris. 
W. J. PARKER. 


Benefit Concerts Are Given in Kansas 
City 

KANSAS CiTy, KAN., Nov. 6.—An 
English composer, Thomas W, Thurban, 
has written a Suite, “Yankiana,” which 
was played here by the United States 
Navy Band, under Lieut. Charles Ben- 
ton. “Il Guarany” by Gomez, Lalo’s 
“Norwegian Rhapsody No. 1,” the Bac- 
chanale from “Samson and Delilah,” and 
the “Oberon” Overture were among the 
numbers heard in two concerts presented 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club, 
in aid of underprivileged children. So- 
loists were George W. Bruffey, John B. 


LEGINSKA CONDUCTS 
WAGNER AND DVORAK 


Mme. Cahier Is Soloist at 
Second Boston Philhar- 
monic Concert 


By Henry Levine 


Boston, Nov. 8—The Boston Philhar- 
monic, under the leadership of Ethel 
Leginska, gave its second concert in 
Mechanics Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 31, before a very large audience. 
Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, was the 
soloist. The program was as follows: 

Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.’’. .Wagner 

“Die Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen” 

Mahler 
cr. y» X,.. MPETTEretrerer. Leginska 

Symphony “From the New World” 

Dvorak 

The Mahler songs had been sung only 
once before in Boston, when Paul Draper, 
tenor, offered them, with the Boston 
Symphony, under Kar! Muck, in Febru- 
ary, 1915. The four songs, representing 
the simple, homely moods of a traveling 
journeyman, were expressively read by 
Mme. Cahier, who was a friend of Mah- 
ler. Miss Leginska’s clever little songs 
were interpreted with pointed finesse by 
Mme. Cahier. They are colorfully and 
ingeniously orchestrated, and are grate- 
ful for the soloist. 

Miss Leginska conducted with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm and splendid mu- 
sicianship. She read much into details 
without losing the broad lines of her 
music. The orchestra is rapidly round- 
ing into shape, gaining noteworthy bal- 
ance, euphony, and flexibility. 

To give time to perfect the perma- 
nent organization of the Boston Phil- 
harmonic, the next, or third, concert 
will be given in Mechanics Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 21. Concerts will 
continue each Sunday thereafter. A 
board of directors is being chosen from 
among the guarantors. 





Peck, G. Di Giorgio and L. J. Goucher. 
A large audience attended the concert 
on Oct. 21 for the benefit of Providence 
Hospital. Numbers were given by Cath- 
erine A. Vance, pianist; Arthur Corti, 
saxophonist of Kansas City, Mo.; Made- 
line Farley, soprano; Roy N. Hanks, 
tenor; W. J. Kissick, violinist, and Valio 
Olario, soprano of Lexington, Mo. 
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LOS ANGELES YEAR COMMENCES HAPPILY 





Schmitz and Salzinger Give 
Programs Which Stir 
Enthusiasm 
By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 6.—The concert 
season was ushered in on the evening of 
Oct. 26, when two artists of pronounced 
merit were heard in recitals in separate 
halls. E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, made 
one of his infrequent appearances in a 
program in the Philharmonic Audito- 
rium, and Marcel Salzinger, baritone, 
was heard in a long program at the 
Gamut Club. 

Forsaking for the while the moderns 
whom he has championed, Mr. Schmitz 
began his program with works by Scar- 
latti, Couperin and Bach. Following these 
with a group of four Chopin numbers, 
he arrived at the modern school by way 
of three numbers by Debussey. Whit- 
horne’s “Pell Street,” from “New York 
Days and Nights”; Griffes’ “The Foun- 
tain of Acqua Paola”, and a “Spanish” 
Dance by de Falla found the pianist 
delightfully at home, and gave him a 
medium for utilizing some of the tone 
colors for which he is admired. Tech- 
nic of more bravura type was called into 
play in the final group, which included 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves,” Borodin’s “Au Convent”, and a 
Toccata by Saint-Saéns. George Leslie 
Smith was the local manager. 

Mr. Salzinger, under the management 
of L. E. Behymer, revealed himself an 
artist of distinction and refined tastes 
in a program that included songs and 
operatic arias in Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English. His voice is a service- 
able one, and sufficiently under control 
to enable him to achieve imaginative and 


artistic interpretations. Beatrice An- 
thony was Mr. Salzinger’s excellent 
accompanist. 


Louise Homer inaugurated the Audi- 
torlum_ Series, sponsored by George 
Leslie Smith, and was greeted by a large 
audience on the evening of Nov.1. The 
contralto, admired for her recent oper- 
atic portrayals with the Los Angeles 
Opera Association, aroused great enthu- 
siasm through the sincerity and artistry 
with which she projected works by 
Handel, Haydn, Schubert, Loewe, 
Brahms, Massenet, Masse, Verdi, and 
others. Features were songs by the 
singer’s husband, Sidney Homer, “Gen- 
eral Booth Enters Into Heaven” receiv- 
ing its first hearing in this city. Eliza- 
beth Alexander supplied the accompani- 
ments. 
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A program was delivered by Louis 
Graveure in his polished style on the 
evening of Nov. 2, the first concert in 
the Behymer Tuesday evening series. 
Opening with a German group by Joseph 
Marx, Hugo Wolf, Richard Strauss and 
Erich Wolff, the singer went to the 
Twelfth Century for a delightful group 
of English songs. A group in French 
by Franck, Paladilhe, Dupare and 
Saint-Saéns preceded the concluding 
English group. The baritone was in 
excellent voice. Clarity of diction made 
his work particularly enjoyable, and 
brought him’ spontaneous § applause. 
Bryceson Treharne played the accom- 
paniments and was also heard in three 
effective solos. He was the composer of 
one of the vocal numbers. 

Alice Gentle was the solo attraction 
in the first concert of the Sunday after- 
ternoon series of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic on Oct. 31.. The program, of 
a more “popular” nature than those 
offered in the midweek series, contained 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio Italien,” and 
works by Meyerbeer, Moussorgsky and 
Czibulka. The players were in fine form 
and responded to the skilled leadership 
of Walter Henry Rothwell. Miss Gentle 
reaped much applause for her dramatic 
and colorful singing of “Pleurez, mes 
yeux” from “Le Cid,” and “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice” from “Samson and 
Delilah.” She gave the Habanera from 
‘Carmen” as an encore. 





Chicago Opera Launches 
Year With Brilliant “Aida” 
ST 


[Continued from page 1] 





the highest lights really will dwell in 
the memory of the majority of the 3500 
Chicagoans who crowded the Auditori- 
um, to burst into cheers at the curtain 
calls. 

Mme. Muzio’s Aida is well known for 
the dramatic brilliance of its action and 
the diamond-like clarity of its song. It 
was, however, the first time this singer 
had been scheduled to appear before an 
inaugural audience. A _ characteristic 
élan was felt at her entrance. The first 
aria was sung from a summit of power. 
The Nile Scene was encompassed with 
vocal splendor and stage effectiveness, 
and the final duet was touchingly given. 

Mme. Van Gordon’s performance as 
Amneris is the one most familiar to Chi- 
cago local “Aida”-lovers and the one best 
suited to its tastes. In brilliance of 
enactment, in vocal abundance and ex- 
cellence of style, it was in all respects 
in harmony with the spirit of the first- 
night audience. 

Mr. Formichi’s Amonasro, too, is of 
towering vocal beauty. Since this ad- 
mirable baritone made his début here 
four years ago, no one has had cause 
to wish for another in this rdle. 

Mr. Lazzari’s High Priest was superb, 
as it has always been. Mr. Kipnis lent 
a dignity of mien and nobility of tone 
to the part of Jl Ré which far out- 
shadowed the original importance of the 
réle. Lodovico Olivieri was the Mes- 
senger. 

The colorful 


ballet, supplied with 
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Vienna Rewards Strauss on His 
Return 


ICHARD STRAUSS has consent- 

ed to come back to conduct 
twenty performances a season at 
the Vienna State Opera during the 
next five years on the following 
conditions, states a correspondent 
from Vienna: He promises to give 
the score of his next opera to 
the National Library, as well as 
the score of “Der Rosenkava- 
lier,” for which, it is said, he 
has been offered $25,000 from 
America. Strauss also made the 
condition that he should receive 
from the State the plot of ground 
on which the villa for him was 
erected in the Belvedere Park sev- 
eral years ago, valued at 370,000 
Austrian shillings. He promises 
not to resell this ground for ten 
years, and not thereafter unless 
the State approves. 











striking new costumes, and_ suitably 
trained by their leader, the accomplished 
Serge Oukrainsky, delighted the audi- 
ence. Misses Nemeroff and Samuels 
were enjoyable in solo passages. 

A propulsive performance, in which 
an excellent chorus and an unsurpassed 
orchestra were towers of strength, was 
conducted by Giorgio Polacco. 

Mr. Lindi’s début was most auspicious. 
Undoubtedly nervous on this important 
occasion, he probably did not give a com- 
plete account of his powers, though that 
he is an undebatable acquisition to the 
company can not be questioned. His 
voice is of liquid quality. It is youthful 
and vibrant and has resilient use 
throughout its range. He dominated 
the ensembles as no tenor in “Aida” has 
done here in ten years. Many phrases 
indicated spirit and a good imaginative 
power. His action, while not consistent- 
ly graceful, was effective. He was 
awarded a most cordial welcome after 
the third act. 

Mme. Muzio was in her most radiant 
mood. She tossed many of the flowers 
which were handed to her after the third 
act into the orchestra pit, where, no less 
than in the house itself, she is a great 
favorite. EUGENE STINSON. 


Gilman F. Alexander Pleases Audience 
in Greensboro 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Nov. 6.—Gilman 
F. Alexander, head of the vocal depart- 
ment in Greensboro College, gave an en- 
joyable recital in Odell Auditorium on 
Oct. 29, assisted by Charlotte Simons, 
soprano. Mr. Alexander’s voice is a 
baritone of fine quality, and his artistic 
use of it afforded his audience great 


CONDITIONS NAMED 
IN CANTATA CONTEST 


Details of $1000 Prize Are 
Announced by House 
of Birchard 


Boston, Nov. 6.—The conditions in 
the $1,000 prize contest for a choral 
work, offered by C. C. Birchard, Boston 
music publisher, and announced in Sep- 
tember, have now been made public. The 
prize will be awarded for the best re- 
ligious cantata for adult mixed voices 
and piano accompaniments, about thirty 
minutes in length, it is announced by 
H. Augustine Smith, of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education, 
sponsor and manager of the contest. 

The work may include an episode or 
choral strains for children’s voices; a 
choral or hymn section for the audience 
or for a unit of singers seated in the 
audience; and solos, if deemed effective 
by the composer, but these features are 
not to be considered obligatory for the 
success of the composition. The text 
may be from any source not covered by 
copyright. If a new and unpublished 
text be used, the composer must present 
satisfactory evidence of his right to use 
the same. 

All manuscripts must be sent to and 
received by H. Augustine Smith, Boston 
University, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., before April 1, 1927. These must 
be anonymous and marked with a word, 
phrase, or device for identification, and 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
securely attached, bearing on the outside 
the same word, phrase, or device and 
containing the full name and address of 
the composer. This envelope shall not 
be unsealed until the award has been 
made. All manuscripts are to be sent 
flat and each is to be accompanied by 
sufficient postage for its safe return in 
the postal class indicated by the sender. 

The successful work will be published 
by C. C. Birchard & Co. under their 
customary royalty terms. The composer 
will be expected to supply a suitable 
orchestral score or to authorize the pub- 
lishers to secure same. The composition 
submitted must be one that has not been 
published or publicly performed or sub- 
mitted in any competition. The jury of 
award will be composed of three com- 
petent musicians chosen by officials of 
Chautauqua Institution. Strict compli- 
ance with these conditions will be con- 
sidered absolutely essential by the jury. 





pleasure. His program included the 
prologue to “Pagliacci,” and songs by 


Secchi, Mendelssohn, Sullivan, Hahn, 
Flegier, De Falla, Ireland, Watts, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Quilter. Audrey 


Bruton was the accompanist. 
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FINE ART REVEALED 
IN BOSTON RECITAL 


Hutcheson’s Fantasie for Two 
Pianos Given as 
Feature 


Boston, Nov. 8.—A concert for the 
benefit of the Scholarship Fund of the 
New England Conservatory was given 
in Jordan Hall on Nov. 5 by Guy Maier, 
Lee Pattison and Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianists, and the New England Conserva- 
tory Orchestra. The program contained 


Cherubini’s Overture to “The Water 
Carrier,” capably read under Wallace 
Goodrich. Messrs. Hutcheson, Maier 


and Pattison played the Bach Concerto 
in C for three pianos and string orches- 
tra brilliantly. Messrs. Maier and Pat- 
tison gave the Bach Air with “Gold- 
berg” Variations, arranged for two pi- 
anos by Rheinberger. The concert con- 
cluded with Mr. Hutcheson’s Fantasie 
for two pianos and orchestra, played by 
Messrs. Maier and Pattison for the first 
time in Boston. This work was re- 
ceived with much favor and was played 
con amore. 

Louis Neal, tenor, and Marjorie Pos- 
selt, violinist, were heard in Jordan Hall 
on Nov. 4. Mr. Neal, the third singer 
from the Arthur Wilson studios to ap- 
pear this season in a Jordan Hall re- 
cital, showed a fine lyric voice that was 
well employed. He sings with taste. 
Reginald Boardman played good accom- 
paniments. Miss Posselt, ably accom- 
panied by her sister, Gladys Posselt, 
revealed technical excellences, a singing 
tone and good style. 

Pauline Danforth gave a piano recital 
in Jordan Hall on Nov. 6, playing works 
by Ravel, Chopin and Franck. Miss 
Danforth has a clear, crisp technic and 
a rich tone. In her interpretations Miss 
Danforth displayed keen perception. 

. E. 


Instrumental Programs 


BosTon, Nov. 8.—Stefan Sopkin, vio- 
linist. gave a pleasurable recital in Jor- 
dan Hall on Nov. 2. His program in- 





Portland Likes Tenor’s Concert 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 30.—Gordon On- 
stad, tenor, was heard in a song recital 
before leaving to pursue his studies in 
Italy. Clearness of diction and taste 
were observed. Several accompaniments 
were played by a trio consisting of Ethel 
Rand, pianist; Ruth Lorraine Close, 
harpist, and Gladys Johnson, ’cellist. 
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cluded the “Kreutzer” Sonata, Bruch’s 
Concerto in G Minor, Bloch’s “Baal 


Shem” Suite and a group of Saint- 
Saéns, Sopkin and Paganini-Sopkin. A 
characteristic of Mr. Sopkin’s playing 
is the mellow suavity of his tone. His 
technic is all-sufficing and his musician- 
ship distinguished. Mr. Kaufman was 
an able assistant at the piano. 

Marie Nichols, violinist, and Kate 
Friskin, pianist, gave a sonata recital in 
Jordan Hall on Nov. 3, playing the Bach 
Sonata in E, d’Indy’s Sonata in C and 
the Mozart Sonata in A. Both played 
with flexible ensemble. A large audi- 
ence applauded their musicianly work 
very warmly. 

Eva Stark, violinist, made her début 
in Steinert Hall on Oct. 27. The pro- 
gram listed works by Beethoven, Conus, 
Bloch, Bizet-Kassman, Pugnani-Kreisler, 
Bach and Wieniawski. This young art- 
ist, who is only fifteen years old, made a 
marked impression. Intricate passages 
were executed with ease and her tone is 
powerful. Nicholai Slonimsky was her 
accompanist. Miss Stark is a pupil of 
Nicholai Kassman. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


Business Men Back New Milwaukee Orchestra 





Strong Organization Includes Leading Financiers—City’s Ap- 
propriation and Seat Sales to Pay Portion of Expenses— 
Wealthy Patrons Agree to Meet Deficit—Plan Series in 


High Schools 





ILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 6.—Lead- 

ing business men of Milwaukee have 
agreed to sponsor the newly-reorganized 
Milwaukee Civic Symphony, and it is 
believed that thereby the plan is as- 
sured of success. 

Among those who have agreed to serve 
on the board of directors and to help 
finance the enterprise, are William O. 
Goodrich, manufacturer, who has been 
elected president of the Orchestral As- 
sociation. Mr. Goodrich is a singer who 
appeared often in former days in ora- 
torios like “Messiah,” in which he sang 
the bass réle. 

Among other leading business men 





San Antonio Witnesses Organ Dedication in New Hall 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 6.—The 
city’s great organ in the new Municipal 
Auditorium was formally dedicated on 
a recent Sunday. Hugh McAmis, a na- 
tive San Antonian who has the distinc- 


tion of being the first municipal organist 
in Texas and the youngest municipal 
organist in the United States—he is 
only twenty-seven years old—played a 
program which exhibited the resources 
of the instrument, pronounced by au- 
thorities an exceptional one. 

The dedication service, in which Mayor 
John W. Tobin; the Most Rev. Arthur J. 
Droessarts, Archbishop of San Antonio; 
the Right Rev. William T. Capers, 
Bishop of Texas, and Rabbi Ephraim 
Frisch, participated, included national 
hymns sung by the audience and a large 
chorus directed in turn by Oscar J. Fox, 
David L. Ormesher and O. W. Stapleton. 

Mr. McAmis’ program comprised the 
Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor by 
Bach; Andante, Finale, Widor. A group 
of numbers composed by the organist 
for the dedication were a tone poem, 
“Song in the Night,” an arrangement of 
the “Volga Boatman’s Song,” and a 
“Municipal” March, dedicated to Mayor 
Tobin. His playing was masterful; his 
compositions are modern in trend, with 
dignified treatment. 

Mr. McAmis is a graduate and post- 
graduate of the Guilmant Organ School 
of New York: a pupil of Widor and 
Libert at the Conservatoire Americaine, 
Fontainebleau, where he won the Grand 
Prix d’Orgue. He was for five years 
organist and choir director of Beck 
Memorial Church, New York, and was 
at St. Luke’s Chapel, Paris, two years. 

The municipal organ is_ splendidly 
constructed and arranged, with a four- 
manual console controlling the five com- 
plete organs—solo, swell, great, choir 
and echo. There are 123 stops and 5000 





LONG BEACH, CAL.—The First Presby- 
terian Church Choir, directed by J. Oli- 
ver Brison, recently gave the pageant, 
“The Stream of Life.” Mrs. A. J. Kel- 
tie, organist, and the Community Or- 
chestra, under Ingwald Wicks, played 
the accompaniments. 
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pipes. Concerts free to the public will 
be given twice weekly, on Wednesday 
at noon, and Sunday afternoons. Among 
the notables in the large audience which 
attended the dedication was Otto H. 
Kahn of New York. 
GENBVIBVS M. 


ABOUT CINCINNATI SCHOOLS 
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Faculty Members Engaged for Concerts 
—Students Given Important Posts 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 6.—Erich Soran- 

tini, Viennese violinist of the College of 
Music faculty, was a soloist at a concert 
in Indianapolis, where he created con- 
siderable enthusiasm. He was so well 
received that the Rotary Club of Indian- 
apolis engaged him to remain and play 
for members on the following day. 

Frank Simon has again been chosen 
as director of the Armco Band of Mid- 
dletown. He announces that he has se- 
cured as soloists for this winter Italo 
Picchi, Ruth Morris and Franz Tretz- 
ger, from the College of Music. 

Ruth Ellen MacMurray, a former stu- 
dent of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, goes to 
Wilmington, to teach piano in Wilming- 
ton College. 

Harry Clore, a former pupil of Leo 
Paalz of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
is now supervisor of music in Ironton. 

On Oct. 23, in the Hotel Alms, the Stu- 
dents’ Assembly of the College of Music 
gave a costume party, at which Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolf Hahn were chaperones. 

Karin Dayas, pianist, and Albert 
Berne, baritone, members of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory faculty, appeared be- 
fore the Catholic Women’s Association 
recently. 

Corinne Moore Lawson, also of the 
Conservatory faculty, gave a program 
of her own compositions before a newly- 
organized club in Wyoming on Oct. 21. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 
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who have agreed to help the new orches- 
tra actively are Michael Cudahy, million- 
aire; Albert Friedman, head of a large 
retail organization; J. H. Puelicher, 
president of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
who will be treasurer; Edmund Gram, 
piano manufacturer; Burt Williams, 
identified with many civic projects, and 
F,. A. Lochner, who for many years was 
a prime mover in giving the city its 
own symphony orchestra. 

As soon as he had accepted the presi- 
dency, Mr. Goodrich announced that the 
new orchestra would be recruited from 
the finest musicians available in the city. 
The orchestra will make use of the city 
appropriation of $5,000, and several con- 
cert courses will be started. Mr. Good- 
rich said the society expected to have a 
deficit, as ticket sales and the city fund 
would not suffice. This deficit will be 
met by subscription from men of wealth. 

Advance reservations for the season 
will be made at once. Mr. Goodrich also 
stated that it was quite possible that 
leading soloists would be brought from 
outside points to help popularize the or- 
chestra. 

Carl Eppert will be the conductor. He 
plans to hold six or seven rehearsals for 
each concert. He also plans an extensive 
series of concerts in the high schools 
to make clear to the municipality that 
its public appropriation has not gone 
amiss. 

A special drive to sell the tickets will 
be started, as this is deemed the best 
way to give the enterprise a successful 
push and intensive publicity. 

C. O. SKINROOD 





Friedman Welcomed in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. —Ignaz Fried- 
man presented a piano program of in- 
terest to an enthusiastic audience in 
Masonic Hall, Oct. 22. A varied group 
of Chopin numbers was extremely well 
executed and received, and two attrac- 
tive “Viennese” Dances by Friedman- 
Gaertner were skillfully played. Other 
numbers included the Fantasie and 
Fugue in G Minor, Bach-Liszt, Debussy’s 
“Soirée dans Grenade,” the Liszt ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s Serenade and 
Liszt’s “La Campanella.” F. M. B. 
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Activities Among Artists in America 
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Following summer study in Paris with 
Claude Warford, Rita Brenan returned 
to LaGrange College to resume instruc- 
tion, as did Bertha Kinzel Cook to the 
Fine Arts Conservatory of Tulsa, Okla., 
and Gladys Davey to Sherbrooke, Que- 
bec, where a large class awaited her. 

Florence Otis, soprano, is now under 
Ernest Briggs Management. Her open- 
ing engagement of the season is for the 
Music Club of Elizabeth, N. J. Tilla Ge- 
munder, soprano, is being booked for a 
series of recitals by the Chas. I. Reid 
Management. ; 

Florence Gifford, mezzo-soprano, 1s 
featuring American Indian, Japanese 
and Scandinavian folk-songs on her pro- 
grams this season. Margaret Haase is on 
tour with the “Pinafore” company. 

Julius Bledsoe, baritone, who was a 
pupil of Mr. Warford’s for three years, 
is singing one of the leading rdles in 
Harling’s “Deep River.” Ralph Thomp- 
son, baritone, is in the cast of Fred 
Stone’s “Criss Cross.” Joseph Kayser, 
baritone, has been engaged for the first 
concert of a series to be given by the 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club of Tarry- 
town, N. Y. He is also one of the as- 
sisting artists with Mary Lewis in the 
new Vitaphone release. 

Paul Ryman, tenor, whose Carnegie 
Hall recital was given on Oct. 23, pre- 
pared his program under Mr. Warford’s 
guidance. Theodore Jones, tenor, is en- 
gaged as tenor of the quartet of the 
University Heights Presbyterian Church. 

x ok * 


Artists from the Sergei Klibansky 
studio have been engaged: Aimee Pun- 
shon, who substituted at the Harlem 
Dutch Reformed Church for several 
weeks, has been selected as soloist there. 
She has also been engaged as soloist by 
the Verdi Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
for Nov. 17. 

Fannye Block has been asked to join 
the Hudson Ladies’ Quartet of Detroit. 
She will also be heard in concert on 
Nov. 11 in Detroit. 

Reginald Pach has been engaged to go 
on tour with the “Blossom Time” com- 
pany for twenty-five weeks. 

Adelina Baranjay was engaged for a 
vaudeville tour of forty weeks beginning 
Oct. 25. 

Cyril Pitts has been engaged by Sta- 
tions WEAF and WJZ to appear regu- 
larly every Tuesday and Thursday. He 
is also tenor soloist at the Broadway 
Presbyterian Church. 

Viola Petit was to give a concert on 
Oct. 31 at the Educational Alliance. 

Powell Simmons has been substituting 
at the Church of Intercession and at the 
Brick Church of East Orange. He was 
also engaged to appear for two weeks 
at the Strand Theater, New York. 

Vivian Hart continues to appear in 
New York in the Shubert production, 
“Maritza.” 

Mr. Klibansky gave a recital with his 
artists at the Bronx Y. M. C. A. The 
following singers appeared: Aimee Pun- 
shon, Maria Kalla, Tristan Wolf and 
Powell Simmons, with Mary Ludington 


at the piano. 
* a 


Frank La Forge assisted Margarete 
Matzenauer in presenting the Atwater 
Kent Radio Hour on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 16, over Station WEAF. Mr. La 
Forge was heard in two groups of piano 
solos, as well as in accompaniments. 

Elizabeth Andres, contralto of the La 
Forge-Berumen studios, was the solo- 
ist at the teachers’ reception given at 
Hackensack, N. J., on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 21. Miss Andres was heard in two 
groups and was obliged to add four en- 
cores. 

Engagements of Gretchen Altpeter, 
lyric soprano, include, Nov. 18, soloist 
with the Hasbrook Heights Men’s Glee 
Club; Dec. 1, program at Princeton Con- 
servatory; Dec. 7, soloist with the 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society; Dec. 9, re- 
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cital in Aeolian Hall, New York; April 7, 
soloist with the Newark Men’s Glee Club. 
Agnes Bevington accompanied Fran- 
ces Alda when she sang for Queen Marie 
of Roumania at the Hotel Commodore on 
Oct. 22. . 

Marie Houston, soprano, recently re- 
turned from a successful tour of the 
New England States and the East. On 
this tour Miss Houston gave thirty-five 
concerts, visiting most of the large 
cities. 

ok * o*K 

A. Y. Cornell returned from a Cana- 
dian trip and reopened his studios on 
Sept. 20, reporting a large enrollment 
and a practically filled schedule. He be- 
gins his second season as conductor of 
“The Singers’ Club” with concerts in 
Aeolian Hall on Dec. 16 and March 31. 
A performance by the opera class, which 
is to be a feature of Mr. Cornell’s work 
this season, is scheduled for February. 
Several artist recitals will be given dur- 
ing the season. 

From Mr. Cornell’s studio: Earl Wal- 
do, bass, sings “Toison d’Or” in “The 
Vagabond King,’ New York company, 
besides being soloist in the Munn Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, East Orange, 
N. J., and at Temple Peniel in upper 
New York. 

Richard Campbell, baritone, has been 
engaged as soloist at the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, and Emma Reeves, 
contralto, at the University Heights 
Presbyterian Church, New York. She 
also sang at holiday services in Temple 
Peniel; and, at a few hours’ notice, sub- 
stituted for the contralto at Temple Beth 
Emmett, Newark, N. J. 

Hannah Fishburn, contralto, left Oct. 4 
for a twenty-two weeks’ Redpath Chau- 
tauqua engagement, and is engaged for a 
summer tour by the same organization 
beginning in April. 





American Artists Engaged with 
Stokowski Forces 


Two young American artists have 
been engaged to appear with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra this year, Ruth 
Breton, violinist, and Helen Traubel, 
soprano. Miss Breton, who made her 
European débuts this summer in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Hamburg, and Munich with 
success, appears under Mr. Stokowski on 
Dec. 17 and 18. She also plays with 
the Cleveland Orchestra on Dec. 30 and 
31. Miss Traubel, who was heard in the 
Wagnerian program conducted by Fred- 
erick Stock at the Stadium Concerts last 
summer and more recently as soloist at 
the Worcester Festival, appeared with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on Oct. 22 
and 23. Other orchestral engagements 
include appearances with the St. Louis 
Symphony on Nov. 26 and 27 and with 
= New York Philharmonic on Feb. 24 
and 25. 





Tollefsen Trio in Various Appearances 


The Tollefsen Trio is fulfilling local 
and out-of-town engagements inciuding 
the following in New York, Viking 
Hour, WEAF, on Tuesday evenings at 
8 o’clock and one or two concerts at 
Hunter College. On tour, Birmingham, 
Pa., Gulfport and Laurel, Miss.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Evansville, Ind., and 
Gainesville, Ga., will be visited. In 
December the Trio will appear twice 
for the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, also in Worcester, Mass., be- 
sides giving a New York recital in Town 
Hall on the sixteenth. 





Suzanne Keener Popular 


Series 


Suzanne Keener, soprano, is appear- 
ing before college audiences. Her tour 
this season opened with a recital at 
Elon College, N. C., and was followed 
by recitals at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, where she gave a joint 
concert with Edmund Burke, baritone 
Miss Keener then went West to fill a 
tour of twenty engagements, which 
opened at the State Teachers’ College, 
Wayne, Neb. There followed appear- 
ances in Midland College, Fremont, 
Neb.; Baker University, Baldwin, Kan.; 
Baylor College, Belton, Tex.; William 
Woods College, Fulton, Mo.; State 
Teachers’ College, Maryville, Mo., and 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. In- 


In College 


cluded in this tour are engagements in 
York, Hastings and Beatrice, Neb.; Na- 
cogdoches, Tex.; Dodge City and Cha- 
nute, Kan.; Durant and Talequah, Okla., 
and Ottumwa, Iowa. On her return 
East, at the end of November, Miss 
Keener will sing for the Boston Masonic 
Club. She has been engaged for a gala 
benefit concert in aid of the Baptist 
Home of Brooklyn, in the Academy of 
Music on Nov. 29. Returning to New 
England, Miss Keener will sing recitals 
in Bristol, Conn.; Fall River, Mass., and 
Corning, N. Y., before going South for 
a Southern tour, which will commence in 
Hattiesburg, Miss., on Dec. 13, taking 
her as far South as Miami, Fla. 


Palmer Christian Opens Busy Season 


Palmer Christian, organist of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, opened a busy sea- 
son in September with a recital in Jack- 
son, Michigan. During the month of 
April he gave four recitals in his usual 
series at the University at Ann Harbor, 
in addition to programs in Detroit; 
Bronxville, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Of these, five 
were inaugural recitals upon new organs. 
During November, in addition to his 
usual weekly series at Ann Arbor, Mr. 
Christian will visit the South and East 
with recitals in Wheeling, W. Va., and 
at points in Pennsylvania, returning to 
the Middle West in time for his second 
appearance with the Detroit Symphony 
under Ossip Gabrilowitsch early in De- 
cember. Mr. Christian will play, on this 
occasion, Eric De Lamarter’s Concerto 
for Organ and Orchestra in E. 


Marcel Lanquetuit Plays in Wanamaker 
Auditorium 


Marcel Lanquetuit, organist of the 
Eglise St. Godard in Rouen, France, who 
was heard for the first time in this coun- 
try in the Wanamaker Auditorium last 
week, gave another recital in the same 
place on the afternoon of Nov. 3. Mr. 
Lanquetuit was heard in numbers by 
Widor, Guilmant, Franck and Albeniz, 
besides the great D Minor Toccata and 
Fugue of Bach. The second part of his 
program consisted of an improvisation 
in the form of a symphony on themes 
submitted by Archer Gibson, W. Franke 
Harling, Clarence Dickinson, Channing 
Lefevre, Lynnwood Farnam and A. 
Walter Kramer. 


Arcadie Birkenholz, Violinist, Heard in 
Recital With Knabe Ampico 


Arecadie Birkenholz, violinist, was 
heard in recital in the auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Building, 
on the evening of Nov. 3, with James 
Caskey at the piano, and, in certain 
numbers, with the Ampico. Mr. Birken- 
holz, whose playing is not unfamiliar to 
New York concert goers, displayed his 
customary fine technic and musical feel- 
ing in an interesting program made up 
of works by Veracini, Mozart, Bloch, 
Wieniawski, Kreisler, Logna, Poldini, 
Dvorak (the well-known Humoreske) 
Queen Liliukolani, Chaminade and Hu- 
bay. Mr. Birkenholz was recalled many 
times during the evening. J.D 





Flonzaleys to Play in Public Library 


After its first New York subscription 
concert, the Flonzaley Quartet will start 
on its Mid-Western and Southern tour, 
returning to New York on Oct. 18 for 
a special evening of chamber music in 
the N. Y. Public Library, under the 
auspices of Mrs. Elisabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. 


Arnold Volpe Leaves for Miami 


Arnold Volpe, conductor of the Volpe 
Symphony and founder and, for the first 
two seasons, conductor of the Lewisohn 
Stadium Concerts, left New York for 
Miami on Oct. 25. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Volpe and their daughter, 
Cecilia. 


BURNHAM MUSICALE 


Piano Students Appear in Satisfying 
Recital in New York Studie 


Thuel Burnham gave the first of his 
piano master class recitals for the sea- 
son, at his studios, on Nov. 6. The pro- 
gram was opened by Effie Sniffen, play- 
ing the C Minor Prelude and Fugue of 
Bach, with a keen sense of rhythm and 
form. The next number was the Chopin 
E Major Nocturne, played by Mildred 
Van Wormer, who had a poetic concep- 
tion of the piece. 

Grace Bender played the G Minor 
Rhapsodie of Brahms, with a splendid 
bravura. Chopin’s F Sharp Minor Noc- 
turne was played by Mary Stowe, whose 
interpretation was thoroughly musical 
and interesting. Russell Wragg came 
next with the MacDowell Novelette, 
done in a strongly rhythmic manner, 
with a sweeping climax. Mary Lease 
played the Liszt Rhapsody No. 10 bril- 
liantly. The F Minor Ballade of Chopin 
followed, played by Jean Buchta, who 
gave it a thoroughly satisfying perform- 
ance. The last number was the Strauss 
“Burleske” for piano and orchestra, the 
second piano part played by Mr. Wragg 
and the solo part by Anne Bacon, who 
brought to this composition great power 
and splendid technical ability. 

Mr. Burnham will give afternoon 
musicales twice monthly in addition to 
the evening performances, and,many of 
his pupils will be heard. Several of 
them will make appearances in the con- 
cert halls this winter. 








Helen Scoville Will Play Skriabin 

Helen Scoville, a young American 
pupil of Ernest Hutcheson and one of 
his accredited assistants in New York, 
will give a piano recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Nov. 18. Her group of Russian num- 
bers includes the seldom-played Skria- 
bin Fifth Sonata and three Tcherepnin 
Bagatelles, besides three Rachmaninoff 
Preludes and Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at 
an Exposition.” Miss Scoville was solo- 
ist last season with the Minneapolis 
Symphony, playing Saint-Saéns’ C Mi- 
nor Concerto. As soloist with the Amer- 
ican Orchestral Society of New York 
she played the MacDowell D Minor. 





Paul Roes Cancels American Concert 
Tour 


A cable has just been received from 
Paul Roes, Dutch pianist and composer, 
by his managers, Baldini & Tremaine, 
that owing to his extended tour in the 
West and Dutch Indies, he will be un- 
able to fulfill American engagements this 
season. Mr. Roes’s New York recital 
was to have been given in February. 
He is sailing on Nov. 10 on the Majestic 
and, immediately upon his arrival in 
America, will proceed to the Pacific 
Coast. 





Buhlig on Pacific Ceast Tour 


Richard Buhlig, American pianist, 
who is making his first concert appear- 
ances in the United States after an 
absence of six years, will leave about 
Nov. 15 on a_ transcontinental tour, 
giving several concerts en route to Los 
Angeles, where he will be soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra on Dec. 3 and 4. 
Mr. Buhlig will remain on the Pacific 
Coast for December. 


Margery Maxwell Has Busy Season 


Margery Maxwell has started an 
active concert season with appearances 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. Miss Maxwell, who has been 
a member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company for seven seasons, and of the 
Ravinia Opera for six years, is devoting 
A ye season entirely to concert 
work. 








NEWYORK STRING QUARTET 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Steinway ‘Hall, New York 
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Progressive Series Hold Normal in Pueblo 
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UEBLO, COL., Nov. 6.—The Pro- 

gressive Series Normal, recently held 
here, was attended by representatives 
from all parts of Colorado, as well as 
from Kansas, and has brought renown to 
Pueblo as one of the music centers of 
the West. These normals are usually 
held in the larger music centers but the 
prominent position of the Pueblo Con- 
servatory, one of the leading music 
schools of the state, resulted in securing 
the Normal for Pueblo, that its teach- 
ers might have the advantage of the 
training of Lola Stone-Evans, a normal 
educator of reputation. Mrs. Stone- 
Evans, by virtue of her experience, is 
fittingly equipped for this important 
post. 

In her class work, she has emphasized 
the theory that while teachers have been 
taught to play music, they have not al- 
ways been instructed to teach children 
in the most effectual way. The purpose 
of the normal has been to aid in that 
direction through the texts of the Pro- 
gressive Series of piano lessons. It was 
stressed during the normal that a child 
should be directed to develop originality 
and discover facts for himself. Each 
teacher had frequent opportunity to 
teach groups, demonstrating the ideas 





Melito Pupils’ Concert 


Mario Pagano di Melito presented his 
pupils in a vocal concert in Aeolian Hall 
on Monday evening, Nov. 1, assisted by 
Daniel Sherer, violinist, and Maria Na- 
politano, a very young pianist. As a 
whole the pupils gave a creditable ac- 
counting of themselves, interpreting a 
well-balanced program with good taste 
and depending not too often on the ac- 
companist. Outstanding features were 
the remarkably pure diction of each of 
the pupils of Mr. di Melito and their 
ease of delivery. The support of Mr. 
Huarte cannot be overlooked, nor the 
style and maturity with which Maria 
Napolitano, his pupil, played Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scherzo” and a Chopin Valse. 
Mr. Scherer played with nonchalant ac- 
curacy, pieces by Mendelssohn, Chamin- 
ade-Kreisler, Sarasate and _ Borowski, 
furnishing, also, violin obbligati to songs 
sung by Misses Rothenberg and Jackson. 
Mr. di Melito’s pupils included Arthur 
Finkelstein, tenor; Philip E. Pulverman, 
baritone; David Vincent Healy, bass; 
Clair Gelb, Frances N. Rothenberg, Lu- 
isa Bertolini and Etta Koss, sopranos, 
and Etta Jackson, mezzo-soprano. The 
concert was concluded with a duet from 
“La Forza del Destino” sung by Miss 
Koss and Mr. Healy. Bm. Bi. 


Plainfield to Hear Orchestral Composi- 
tion of Harriet Ware 

Harriet Ware, composer and pianist, 
will appear in several recitals with Ed- 
win Swain, baritone, this season. Miss 
Ware and Mr. Swain gave a concert in 
Garden City on Oct. 29. They appeared 
in a program of Miss Ware’s songs last 
May before the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Atlantic City. The 
“Harriet Ware Choral Society” was or- 
ganized recently in Plainfield. It is to 
give its first concert on Dec. 6 with the 
Plainfield Symphony, under Christian 
Kriens. Miss Ware’s “Undine” is now 
we rehearsed by chorus, orchestra and 
allet. 





Sylvia Lent Has Heavy Schedule 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, left her home 
in Washington last week for her third 
annual Mid-Western tour. She is ap- 
pearing in Painesville, Ohio, on Nov. 11; 
in Detroit, as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony on Nov. 14; in Madison, Wis., 
on Dee. 3; in Milwaukee, on Dec. 5. Re- 
turning East, she will appear in Buffalo 
on Dec. 7, in Philadelphia on Dec. 12, 
in Washington on Dec. 14, Syracuse, N. 
Y., on Dec. 19; New York City on Dec. 
28, Philadelphia, (third appearance) on 
Jan. 4; Providence, R. I., on Jan. 7; 
Hartford, on Jan. 17; Bradford, Mass., 
on Jan. 18, and Baltimore, on Jan. 28. 





St. Leuis Symphony to Play Whithorne 
Work 


The St. Louis Symphony, 
Ganz, conductor, will feature Emerson 
Whithorne’s “New York Days and 
Nights” at the concerts of Nov. 18 and 
19. “New York Days and Nights” was 
ntroduced a few years ago by E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, French pianist. 


Rudolph 


which had been prepared from Mrs. 
Evans’ lectures. 

Special attention was given to ear 
training, analysis of compositions, for 
the child, as well as proper tone produc- 
tion and technic to produce this tone. 
A discrepancy is minimized when great 
numbers of teachers receive a uniform 
instruction in methods of teaching that 
have been established under the guid- 
ance of acknowledged masters of music. 
A standardization of this sort is what is 


attempted, and to an amazing extent 
achieved by the Progressive Series of 
Lessons. 





CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


Washington Heights Organization Be- 


gins Its Season 

The Washington Heights Musical 
Club held its annual corporate meeting 
Oct. 22. The following officers were 
elected: Jane R. Cathcart, president- 
treasurer; Ruth Kemper, first vice- 
president; Robert Lowrey, seccnd vice- 
president; Marguerite Baiz, secretary. 
Elected to the hoard of directors were 
Ethel Grow, Ruth Kemper, Sylvia Voor- 
hees, and E. H. Anderson. 

The treasurer reported funds more 
than sufficient to carry out the plans 
for the coming season, which include the 
organists’ open meeting at Town Hall, 
Feb. 3, and seven “intimate recitals,” 
to be given at Birchard Hall, as well as 
the usual number of closed and open 
meetings and informal “At homes.” 

The club opened its season on Oct. 14 
in Steinway Hall, with an “at home.” 
There was a large attendance. Isabel 
Richardson Molter was the artist; ac- 
companied by her- husband. Mrs. Molter 
sang a MacDowell group and an aria 
from “Fidelio” from her Aeolian Hall 
program, and won plaudits for her fine 
interpretations. Mr. Molter’s accom- 
paniments were excellent. 





“Artistic Mornings” Listed for Plaza 


The third series of “artistic morn- 
ings” in the Hotel Plaza, under the di- 
rection of Andres de Segurola and Sam- 
uel Piza, will open on Thursday, Nov. 
18, with Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, as leading soloist. 
Assisting artists on the program are 
Harold van Duzee and the Mendelssohn 
Male Quartet. The dates of the remain- 
ing “artistic mornings” for the season 
are Dec. 2, Dec. 16, Dec. 30, Jan. 18 and 
Jan. 27. Artists who will appear are 
Frances Alda, soprano of the Metro- 
politan; Princess Leila Bederkhan, 
daughter of the Emir of Kurdistan, a 
singer and dancer; Richard Crooks, 
tenor; Claire Dux, soprano; Elsie Janis; 
Laura Kennedy, ’cellist; Caroline Laz- 
zari, mezzo-soprano; Paul Leyssac, dra- 
matic reader; Rosa Low, soprano; Car- 
los Salzedo, harpist; Dmitri Smirnoff, 
tenor of the Paris Opéra; Robert Steel, 
baritone; Charles Stratton, tenor; John 
Charles Thomas, tenor; Cobina Wright, 
soprano. 


Fulfills Southern 
ments 


Sundelius Engage- 


From Louisville, Ky., where she sang 
in concert on Nov. 2 for the Woman’s 
Club, Marie Sundelius, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, went to Tampa, 


Fla., to grace the Tampa Music Festival . 


Association’s performance on Nov. 6. 
Other engagements for her this month 
include Duluth, Minn., on Nov. 14; Chi- 
cago, on Nov. 22; Rochester, N. Y., on 
Nov. 27, and New York City for the 
Maxwell Coffee House Broadcasting 
Hour over WJZ on Nov. 28. 





Anton Rovinsky to Play Unusual 
Program 
Anton Rovinsky is scheduled for a pi- 


ano recital in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 15, 
when he will play a program of “Sacred 


and Profane Music.” His list includes 
Skriabin’s “Black Mass” Sonata, 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, 


and works of Bach, Beethoven, de Falla, 
Barté6k, Debussy, Stravinsky, Moussorg- 
sky and others. 





Edwin Swain Fulfills Bookings 


Edwin Swain, baritone, will be heard 
in Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 17; Rock Hill, 
S. C., Nov. 19; Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, Nov. 22; Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., Dec. 3, and in “Aida” at 
Syracuse Dec. 8 and 9. 


























ARY CORNELIA MALONE, 

soprano, satisfied her sense of 
the appropriateness of things re- 
cently when she sang at a Polk 
Memorial, wearing the wonderful 
comb and scarf that belonged to 
Mrs. James K. Polk, wife of the 
United States President. Among 
other engagements, Miss Malone is 
scheduled for a Cincinnati recital 
on Nov. 16, under the auspices of 
the Clifton Music Club. 


St. Cecilia Club to Appear in Bellevue 


Victor Harris will conduct the first 
concert this season of the St. Cecilia 
Club, 185 women’s voices, at its annual 
performance in Bellevue Hospital on 
Nov. 16, the fifth in a series of charity 
hospital concerts which this organization 
has given. John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
is to be the soloist. The club will give 
its regular performances for members 
on the evenings of Jan. 25, and March 
29, in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. At the first of these, Percy 
Grainger, pianist, will assist, and at 
the second the club will have the assist- 
ance of Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, and 
an orchestra from the New York Phil- 
harmonic. As usual the club programs 
will contain first performances of works 
specially written for the club. 





English Singers Score at Ann Arbor 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau re- 
ceived the following telegram from the 
University School of Music at Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., after the English Singers 
gave a concert there on Nov. 5: 

“English Singers made profound im- 
pression here tonight before capacity 
house of 5000. Program delightfully 
artistic and refreshing. They more than 
fulfilled all that had been claimed for 
them. Congratulations to them and to 
you. (Signed) Chas. A. Sink.” The 
English Singers will give their second 
New York recital in Town Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Nov. 13. 





Rapid Succession of Concerts for Cortot 


Following his arrival in New York at 
the end of October, Alfred Cortot plays 
practically every other day up to a ten 
day interval in December, to allow him 
to rush down to Cuba for two concerts 
in Havana. Mr. Cortot’s orchestral en- 
gagements include appearances with the 
New York Symphony, Detroit Sym- 
phony, Boston Symphony, Chicago Sym- 
phony, and New York Philharmonic. 





Francis Moore Heard at American 


Institute 


Francis Moore announced a recital of 
piano music in the American Institute 
of Applied Music on the evening of Nov 
5. His program included Chopin’s B 
Flat Minor Sonata, a group of Mendels- 
sohn Pieces, Harold Bauer’s arrange- 
ment of the Franck Prelude, Fugue and 
Variations, and shorter numbers. 





After a motor trip through the New 
England states, Paul Parks, baritone, is 
preparing for an extensive tour under 
the management of Harry and Arthur 
Culbertson. 


WILL SING LN EGYPT 


Madeleine Keltie Emgaged for Three 
Meaths ef Opera m Cairo 


Madeleine Keltie, American soprano, 
who has beem wimmimg successes on the 
Continent, has beem emgaged to sing be- 
tween twenty and thirty engagements 
in Cairo during the wimter. She leaves 
Paris for this engagement, during which 
she will sing fowr operas im French and 


six im Itaimam, about Nov. 16. Miss 
Keltie’s répertoire im Fremch includes 
“Manon,” “Thais.” “Faust” and “Car- 
men,” with “Madama Butterfly,” 
“Tosca,” “Pagliacci,” “La Bohéme,” and 
others in Italian. 

Equipped with am entirely new set 


of costumes for the occasiom, Miss Keltie 
will be in Egypt three months, or longer. 
After the completion of this engage- 
ment, she has beem offered appearances 
in Spain, Berlim amd Nice, the Costanzi 
in Rome, the Sam Carle im Naples, and 
also the Grand Opera and the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris. Although she will 
be unable to accept all of these, Miss 
Keltie will be wery active during the 


enure season 





Estey Scholarship Winner Has Reception 

Adelaide M. Lee, wimmer of the Estey 
Organ Company Scholarship im 1926, 
was tendered a receptiom at the studio 
of the Estey Company after her arrival 
from France om Oct. 20. Walter Dam- 
resch, conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony and a founder of the Fontaime- 
bleau School where Miss Lee studied this 
summer, was amomg the guests. The 
Estey Scholarship is givem under the 
direction of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and entitles the winmer to three 
months of study at Fontainebleau. 


Shara Cherkassky te Substitute for Hof- 
mann im New Orleans 
The 


New Orleans Philharmonic So- 
ciety has engaged Shura Cherkassky for 
a recital on Now. 17, to take the place of 
Josef Hofmann, who has found himself 
unable to fill the emgagement. During 
November, Shura was booked for two or- 
chestral engagements, playing in New 
York with the New York Symphony on 
Nov. 6, and im Philadelphia with the 
Philadelphia mchestra, Leopold Sto- 
I low. 28. 


mt wr e 
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Richard Hale Enmgaged fer “Orpheus” 
with Cincinnati Symphony 


> 


Richard Hale, who samg Orpheus in 
Gluck’s opera at the Provincetown The- 
ater in New York last spring, was en- 
gaced to sing two performances of the 
work in Cincin mati with the Cincinnati 
Symphony under Frank Van _ der 
Stucken, N 10 amd il. Mr. Hale 
was the first mam to simg Orpheus in 
America, and the first baritone im the 
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Mr. and Mrs. Heghes te Give Recital 


Edwin and Jewe! Bethany Hughes will 
appear in an Aeoliam Hall recital on the 
evening of Nov. 14, im a program of two- 
piano numbers, amomg them the “Irish” 
Suite of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and works 
of Saint-Saéms, Liszt amd Arensky. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes play im Rochester on 
Nov. 27. Mr. Hughes was booked for 
recitals im Harrisburg om Nov. 4, and 
Il ewisburg, Nov. 11 





Helen Sheridan with Philadelphia Opera 


A New York principal with the Phil- 
adelphia Opera Company will be Helen 
Sheridan. Miss Sheridam has been en- 
gaged to sing the roles of Marguerite, 
Micacla, and Nedda. She was a pupil 
of Jean de Reszke im Paris, and made 
her first operatic appearances with small 
companies in France. She sang last sea- 
son with the National Grand Opera 
Company. 





Fall Teur 


George Liebling, piamist amd composer, 
has returned to New York after success- 
ful Bostom and Chicago concerts, and is 
preparing for am extemded fall tour un- 
der management of Harry and Arthur 
Culbertson, beginning Nov. 17 im Kala- 
mazoo, Mich 


Liebling Prepares for 


Hutcheson te Visit Flerida in January 


Ernest Hutchesom is giving his Chi- 
cago recital im the Studebaker on the 
afternoon of Nov. 14, and two days later 


mont, with the Mati- 
Mr. Hutcheson will 


x 
iS appearing im frre 


nee Musical Clab 





visit Florida the latter part of January. 
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Orchestra Is Formed by Doctors 
Akron 
6.—Or- 


: gen OHIO, Nov. ; 
; ganization of the Summit 
County Medical Society Orchestra, 
which has been in process of for- 
mation since last winter, is ac- 
complished. Rehearsals will begin 
at once under the direction of Dr. 
A. S. McCormick. The personnel 
consists of Drs. H. E. Blass, A. E 
Bohm, P. B. Long, C. R. Lewis, T 
C. G. Herwig, C. L. Hyde, R. E. 
Pinkerton, D. C. Brennan, R. F. 
Thaw, C. R. Newton, C. F. Love, 
E. G. Blower, M. B. Crafts, A. D. 
Traul, R. F. Drury, A. E. Davis, 
H. R. Heckert and Howard Ott. 
While a captain in the Victoria 
Rifles of Canada, Dr. McCormick 
was in charge of a _ regimental 
band of forty-five pieces. Dr. 
Traul formerly conducted his own 
band in North Robinson. Dr. New- 
ton is a member of the 322nd 
United States Field Artillery 
Band. Other members have had 
considerable experience in bands, 
orchestras, instrumental quartets 
and as soloists. In addition a 
vocal quartet is being formed from 
other members, with Drs. G. M. 
Campbell and A. W. Jones as the 
nucleus. A concert is planned for 
early in 1927. 


ROCHESTER GREETS 
MOZART’S ‘SERAGLIO’ 


Singers Present “Martha” 
Series—Boston Sym- 
phony Plays 
By Mary Ertz Will 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 6.—The Rochester 
Opera Company opened a very success- 
ful week of opera at Kilbourn Hall on 
Nov. 1. The opening performance was 
Mozart’s “The Abduction from the Se- 
raglio.” 

The standard set by the performers 
was excellent throughout, with acting 
well above the average and first-class 
singing. Ethel Codd as Constanze sang 
delightfully. Mary Silveira as Blond- 
chen carried her part with grace. Oth- 
ers appearing with success were Rich- 
ard Hallily as Osmin; Albert Newcomb, 
a newcomer to the company, who sang 
the tenor part of Belmonte; Philip Reep 
as Pedrillo, George Fleming Houston as 
Pasha Selim and Mark Daniels as the 
Captain. Eugene Goossens conducted. 
Kilbourn Hall was filled, the audience 
being largely representative of Roches- 
ter’s cultured and musical circles. 

On Tuesday night the Rochester Opera 
Company gave “Martha,” the same pro- 
duction given last season so successfully, 
with Mary Silveira, Brownie Peebles, 
George Houston, Mark Daniels, Charles 
Hedley, Richard Hallily and Howard 
Laramy taking the principal parts. The 
two operas were alternated throughout 
the week, which included a Saturday 
matinée. The public seemed eager to 
hear the works, and seats were sold to 
great numbers for all performances. 

One of the finest concerts ever heard 
in Rochester was given on Nov. 4 in the 
Eastman Theater by the Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky conducting. 
The program included Mozart’s Sere- 
nade for String Orchestra, Two Noc- 
turnes by Debussy, Prokofieff’s Suite 
from the Ballet “Chout” and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony. Standing room 
was at a premium. 

The first event of the season at the 
Century Club presented Weyland Ech- 
ols, tenor, in a group of German, French 
and English songs, accompanied by Wil- 
liam Sutherland at the piano. He made 
a favorable impression. 














Charleston Philharmonic Opens Year 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Nov. 6.—The 
Charleston Philharmonic Orchestra 
opened its third season with a concert 
in the Academy of Music on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Nov. 7, which was well at- 
tended. Theodore Wichmann conducted. 
The Orchestra is composed of Charles- 
ton players, between eighty and ninety 
in number. The following program was 
given: Overture—“The Barber of Se- 
ville;” Symphony—No. 12, Haydn; Suite 
—“Bandanna” Sketches (Negro spirit- 
uals), White; Fantasia on “Carmen.” 

dD. G. S 


_ Celebrating the Nuptials of Luisa Tetrazzini 
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Photo by Loccum, Florence 


Luisa Tetrazzini-Vernati and Her Youthful Husband, Pietro Vernati, Photographed at the Reception Which Followed the Civil Ceremony 


of their Marriage 


Belgium and Spain. 
Vernati Is a Member of 


in the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence. 
Santa Maria by Cardinal Mastrangelo, on Oct. 23. 


Controls a Large Chain of Stores in Italy 


The Religious Ceremony Was Performed in the Chapel of the Church of 
The Singer Was the Recipient of Wedding Gifts from the Sovereigns of Italy. 
The Italian Royal Family and Many Governmental Departments Sent Representatives to the Reception. Mr. 


a Family Which 





Ensemble Singing Predominates in Pittsburgh 


Russian Sympnonic and Ukrainian Choirs 


Concert-Givers 
tume Recital 


Prominent Among 


s, as Are English Singers—Bori Gives Cos- 





ITTSBURGH, Nov. 6.— Ensemble 

singing of a high order has been the 
order of recent concerts. 
has also appeared in a 
given with artistry. 

On Oct. 29 Edith Taylor Thomson pre- 
sented the Russian Symphonic Choir in 
Carnegie Music Hall. These singers re- 
ceived an ovation. The conductor, Basile 
Kibalchich, was master of his forces and 
drew the last ounce of worth from every 
number on the program. It was a 
stimulating evening, with full choral 
numbers, part songs, folk-songs and Rus- 
sian church music dramatized. 

The following evening, in Syria 
Mosque, the Ukrainian National Chorus 
sang under the leadership of Alexander 
Koshetz. He imbued his remarkable choir 
with the spirit necessary to transmit 
beautiful messages. A large audience 
gave the singers a cordial welcome. 


Lucrezia Bori 


solo program, 


HUVUVUREDULEUARUEDETTL AA UUUERRRLTE TALE ER PAGERS 


Adding further to the supply of en- 
semble vocalism, the Art Society pre- 
sented the English Singers in Carnegie 
Music Hall on Nov. 3. These six artists, 


Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, Lillian 
Berger, Norman Stone, Norman Notley 
and Cuthbert Kelly, showed how the 


English excel in this field. Their pro- 
gram of madrigals, motets, folk-songs 
and ballets of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth centuries was saturated with the 
traditional spirit of those days. A hearty 
greeting was given them. 

On Nov. 2, in Syria Mosque, May 
Beegle presented Lucrezia Bori, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
a costume recital. Miss Bori charmed 
her hearers in Venetian, Paysan, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish numbers, singing with 
her usual discriminating and elegant 
taste. She was given plenteous applause. 
This was her first appearance here in 
some years. Wma. E. BENSWANGER. 





PARIS HEARS “SADKO” 





Rimsky Opera Given in Concert Form 
by Slav Singers 


Paris, Oct. 25.— Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 


opera, “Sadko,” was given in concert 
form recently by the Opera Russe, a 
group of Slavic artists. 

This colorful and exotic work im- 


pressed the audiences particularly in its 
choral scenes and several of the solos. 
The subject of the opera is the ad- 
venture of Sadko, the player of the 
“goussoli” and the singer of Novgorod, 
who attracts by his songs Volkhova, the 
daughter of the King of the Seas. In 
spite of the tears of Lioubava, his wife. 
he departs on a splendid ship. Several 
years pass in happy wanderings, but a 
tempest finally strikes Sadko, who, trust- 
ing in the love of Volkhova, throws him- 
self into the sea. At the bottom of the 
ocean his marriage with the daughter 
of the King of the Seas takes place. 
In the morning his ship arrives at 
Novgorod; the Princess disappears and 
Sadko finds himself beside his wife. 
The parts were assigned as follows: 
Sadko and the Princess, 


Posemkowsky 


and Nina Kochitz; Lioubava, Mme. Tik- 
hanova; and in other parts Leonoff and 
Braminoff. Slaviansky d’Agreneff con- 
ducted with authority. 





Opera Dates Announced in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 6—Dates of operatic 
performances are announced by May 
Beegle. On Dec. 3 Feodor Chaliapin will 
appear with his company in “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” On Feb. 18 and 19 the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company will pre- 
sent “La Traviata,” “Aida” and Alfa- 
no’s “Resurrection.” The Chicago sing- 
res will include Claudia Muzio, Charles 
Hackett, Mary Garden, Richard Bonelli, 
Rosa Raisa, Cyrena Van Gordon and 
Charles Marshall. W. E. B. 


Winners in California Contest 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 6—Winners in 
the students’ contest conducted by the 
California Federation of Music Clubs 
were Frances Weiner, ’cellist; Robert 
Turner, pianist, and Rose M. Grier, vio- 
linist. They went to Philadelphia to par- 
ticipate in the final contest. 

M. M. F. 
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Programs Announced for Beth- 


lehem Bach Festival 


ETHLEHEM, PA., Nov. 6.—The 

twenty-first Bach festival will 
be given here on May 13 and 14 
next by the Bach Choir, under the 
leadership of Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 
The program for Friday, May 18, 
at 4 p. m., is as follows: “Praise 
the Lord, All Ye Heathen; O Praise 
Him, All Ye Nations,” four-part 
motet; “Come, Jesu, Come, I Now 
Am Weary,” motet for double 
choir; “The Spirit also Helpeth 
Us,” motet for double choir. Fri- 
day, May 13, at 8 p. m.—‘‘Be Not 
Afraid, I am with Thee,” motet 
for double choir; “Jesu, Priceless 
Treasure,” five-part motet; and 
“Sing Ye to the Lord a New-Made 
Song,” motet for double choir. 
On Saturday, May 14, the custom- 
ary performance of the Mass in 
B Minor will be given. in two sec- 
tions, at 1.30 and 4 o’clock. 





OAKLAND ORGANIZES OPERA 


Object is to Give Performances on Non- 
Profit Basis 


OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 6.—The Interna- 
tional Opera Association of California 
is being organized in this city by An- 
toine V. K. de Valley, who is the genera! 
director of the enterprise. A board of 
governors of fifty representative busi 
ness and professional men of Oakland is 
in process of formation, with H. L. Cog 


gins as president and William Southwel! 
as secretary. 

It is Mr. de Valley’s purpose to pre- 
sent opera on a non-profit basis. Sub- 
scribers to the guarantee fund will be- 
come charter members of the association 
and will have first consideration in the 
sale of tickets. Provision is made for 
the transfer of funds and porperty t 
the music department of the University 
of California, in the event that the a: 
sociation disbands. 

The répertoire will consist of Amer 
can, Italian, French, German and Ru 
sian operas. The first season of fiv 
weeks will open next April in the Oa! 
land Auditorium Theater, with three 
evening performances and one matinée 
each week. The orchestra will consist of 
sixty members of the San Francisco 


Symphony. 
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